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BETTER AUTOMOBILES 





Because of the great num- 
ber of Buicks bought each 
year,and because every dol- 
lar of the savings of great 
volume goes back into 
Buick value, Buick’s mo- 
derate price buys quality. 


Buick can, and does build 
its cars the way all motor 
car engineers would like to 
build theirs, if their volume 
or selling price permitted. 


Only on the most expensive 
cars will you find chassis 
elements in any way com- 


many motor cars 
ut its Value with none 


parable in cost and quality 
to Buick’s Torque Tube 
Drive: “Triple-Sealed”, 
Valve-in-Head Engine; 
Full Pressure Engine Lu- 
brication; “Sealed Chassis”; 
Controllable Beam Head- 
lights and Mechanical 4- 
Wheel Brakes. 


Buick is selling more cars 
today than ever before in 
Buick history.* The public 
wants finer transportation 
at lower cost. And in 
Buick they get it. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Genera! Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN - BUICK, Oshawa. Onta-o 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Suildere of 
Vaive-in-Head Motor Cars 


@ For eight consecutive years Buick has led, in volume of sales, al! 
members of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
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ARE BUILT, 


BUICK WILL BUILD 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


How to Grow Plenty of Hay and Forage and Other Timely Reminders 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock 


O cultivation is more effective than that given 

when the crop is young. Crops that are thor- 

yughly cultivated before or very soon after they 
are up, make the quickest and fastest growth and 
yield best. 

Add to the ration of the mare, 
cow, sow, and ewe a dose of kind- 
ness while they are expectant 
mothers. A lot of pleasure and 
profit are added when our breed- 
ing animals are gentled by sym- 
pathy and kindness. 

The garden wheel hoe is a great 
labor saver and no home garden 
should be without one. If it is a 
combination planter and wheel hoe, 
all the better. They will last 15 or 20 years and pay 
back their original cost each year. 





or mangel wurzels require rich, loamy, 


Stock beets 


deep soil and should be sowed now in rows 2 feet 
apart. They should not be left closer in the drill 
than 12 inches in rich soil. Fifteen to 20 inches 
with one plant to the hill is the usual distance to 


leave single plants. Fertilize in the drill, using 400 
to 600 pounds of 7-5-5 fertilizer. 


If we are to try out the sunflower for silage or 
seed, they should be planted in April. Four pounds oi 
will plant an acre, using 3%-foot rows and hills 
Plant two seed to the hill and 
and cultivate as is best 


seed 
15 to 20 inches apart. 
thin to one plant. Fertilize 
or corn. 

Overheard On the Highway—“Bill! Oh, Bill! There 
n't a stick of dry wood to cook supper, with the 
in most down and hit gettin’ ready to rain.” This 


ight have been said to John, George, Charles, or 
Mike. Did you ever hear the like? 
Ypanish peanuts will grow on every farm in the 
ith and are good food or feed all the way from 


grandma and grandpa down to the children and tor 








every kind of stock from cows and horses to hogs 
poultry. Plant in 2%-foot rows, droppin 
1 every four to six inthes. Fertilize with 40 
pounds of 10-2-3 fertilizer. 
wt gardening early. Here is a list of veget 
frost and light freezes do not injure: 
Beets Collard Leek Peas 
I s sprouts Cress Lettuce Irish pot 
bbage Endive Mustard Radish 
t Garlic Onion 
liflower Kale Parsley i 
ry Kohl-rabi karsnip Turnip 


Land that is to be planted within the 
next few weeks should now be plowed, 
disked, or harrowed, as its need may 
all for. This will help keep the 
soil in good seedbed condition. It 
will also kill the crops of weeds 
that may start. To keep weeds 
killed for a period of a few weeks is 
of greater benefit than is generally real- 
ized. One benefit often overlooked is 
that many insects that will feed on our 
rops are now feeding on weeds, and if 
the weeds are killed, then these insects 
will starve or leave the field, and their 
numbers will be greatly reduced by plant- 
ing time. 


( 


There are two important reasons for 
taking the first chance to produce all the 
hay we shall need for the next 12 or 15 
months. The first is that the hay sup- £z 
ply is low and the price high. The 
second is that there is grave danger of 
still further overproduction of cotton. 
lf we plant the atreage in cotton that 


shed on his farm well up in the mountains. 


was planted last year and have a normal season, few of 
us will make any clear money on cotton. Many will 
lose money. It is far wiser to reduce our cotton or 
tobacco acreage by one-fourth or even one-third and 
grow hay and corn in its place than to neglect hay and 
corn and run the risk of having to buy both. 


II. Plant Pop Corn and Peanuts 


OST of us occasionally indulge in luxuries, and 

we want to suggest two that every farm family 

can grow at home, enjoy at home, and have no 
difficulty in disposing of a surplus. These two are 
pop corn and peanuts. A quarter of an acre of each 
vill supply an average family. 

Plant Spanish peanuts in three-foot rows and drop 
one seed at intervals of 6 to 10 inches. Valencias 
should be 12 to 18 inches in the drill, and the large 
eating peanuts 16 to 24 inches, all in three-foot rows. 
Peanuts and pop corn are excellent foods. Pop corn 
is rich in carbohydrates and peanuts in both carbo- 
hydrates and protein. 


II]. Last Call for Top Dressing Small 
Grain 


HERE are few exceptions to the rule that top 

dressing small grain, especially oats, with quickly 

soluble nitrogen is profitable. The application, 
f not already made, should be made right away for 
both fall and spring sowed small grains. A good nor- 
mal application is 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of 
soda or 75 pounds of sulphate of ammonia. A heavy 
application would be twice these quantities. Don’t 
delay longer making the application. 


IV. Make a Start With Wilt-Resistant 


Cowpeas 


O you know and grow the Brabham, Iron, or 
Groit cowpeas? If your land is infected with 


y all means try 


Brabham and Iron. 


owpea wilt, I 





















MOUNTAINS 


Mr. A. P. Brannon of Horseshoe, Henderson County, N. C., seems well pleased about 
something—probably the fine quality of his Bright Burley tobacco, which was air-cured in a 
Our Appalachian Mountains will grow practically 


everything that grows anywhere else in the U. S., except tropical and semi-tropical products. 


» Now as to 





Groit is one of the heaviest yielders of seed and also 
yields hay well, The Taylor or Whittle is another 
prolific variety. 

There are several blackeye kinds and these are es- 
teemed most highly for the table, as are the Lady, 
Blackeye Lady, Mush, and Rice varieties. Let’s never 
fail to have a cowpea patch. 


V. Pasture in 45 to 60 Days 


HE quickest pasture for hogs, sheep, and poul- 
try can be made by sowing rape right now. This 
can be grazed in 45 days if the land is good. 
For cattle, horses, and mules we can have a pas- 
ture ready for grazing in 50 or 60 days if we drill 
or sow Sudan grass seed right away. As the weather 
becomes warmer Sudan grass will grow more quickly 
and will be six to eight inches high in 40 to 45 days 
from sowing. 


Let’s get a rape and Sudan pasture started as soon 
as we can get the seed in. Of course we will get 
heavier yieids and quicker grazing from fertile land, 
and 300 to 400 pounds of fertilizer (about 8-5-3) will 
help wonderfully 


VI. How to Grow Plenty of Hay and 


Forage 


AY is about the easiest and cheapest and also 
He: most important crop Southern farmers can 

raise. Within the past few years we have adopt- 
ed two hay crops which can be made to supply our 
hay needs at very low cost of production. These 
crops are soybeans and Sudan grass. In the Coastal 
Plains region we have a third crop of recent adoption, 
the velvet bean. All over the South we have the old 
standbys, cowpeas and sorghum. 
forage for sow- 
ust what we need 


This gives us five important rops 
These five hay crops are 
such as has from last year’s 
drouth and now that the time to sow them has come, 
Iet's see what we can do in the way of growing all 
our hay needs for the next 15 or 18 months. 


ing now. 


il an emergency arisen 


nitrogen-gathering and pro- 


orghum and Su- 
} 


Three of these are 
tein-carrying legumes and two (s 
among the best 
They yield 


in carbohydrates. 


annual grass hays 


heavily, mature 


dan grass) are 
that are to be found. 
quickly, and are rich 
the time and sowing 
soybeans, cowpeas, velvet beans, Sudan 
grass, and sorghum for hay or pasturage: 
They may be sowed or drilled from the 
time danger of frost is past on 
until late July. Of course the 
methods of growing these crops 
are commonly known, but as 
emergency crops and for getting 
the seed in the ground this month 
or early May, the time: required 
for sowing an acre and the cost are 
very low. On most farms there is land 
enough for producing more hay. Most of 
this land can be gotten into good seedbed 
condition by breaking and harrowing, or 
by disking and harrowing without break- 
ing. Land that now has a crop on it that will 
mature by July will produce a good crop of 
hay from soybeans, cowpeas, sorghum, or 
Sudan grass. Soybeans, cowpeas, and velvet 
beans can be sowed in the drills with corn 
or in the corn middles. This will increase 
the forage from an acre of corn by about 
half and improve the land. 
This gives two crops instead of one 
from the same land and pays by furnish- 
ing feed for stock and improving the land. 


manner of 
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The “Surplus Problem” Stated in Ten 
Sentences 


HE way agricultural America in a few short 
months has been aroused (and has aroused the 
nation) to the existence of a real “surplus prob- 
lem” and the im doing something for its 
solution—this is one of the most gratifying develop- 


portance of 


ments of this decade. It proves that agriculture is 
thinking and that it has leadership that can make itself 
both heard and Felt occasion arises, “The farmer 


must buy in 
statement of a situ- 
prove the 


trade world-market; he 
-market,” is a 
stated in order 


must sell in a free 
a protected home 


ation which has Iv to be 


need for remedy 

Among Southern farm papers, The Proaressive 
Farmer took the lead getting this issue before Dixie 
farmers In our New Year's issue we inted a notable 


\ Wallac of lVal- 


article on this subject by Henry 
laces’ Farmer, a son of Hon. Henry C, Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under President Harding and 
Coolidge. [n our April 3 paper we printed another 
striking discussion of the problem bv one of the fore- 
most agricultura! econonnsts of America, Dr. Benjamin 
H. Hibbard of the University of Wisconsin. We again 
advise everybody who missed Dr. Hibbard’s article to 
turn back and read 

Just now we should like to present the best ten-sen- 
tence statement of the surplus problem that we have 
seen. It is in the form of a resolution adopted by the 
Michigan State Farmers’ Bureau at its recent eighth 
annual meeting and reads as follows: 


n standards 
artificially 
world levels 


merica 


been 


“We note that in many ways A 
and American levels have 
stimulated and materially above 


price 


raicad 
used 


through federal legislation and governmental ac- 
tivities 
“High industrial tariffs have enabled the Ameri- 


to dispose of tl portion 


domestic 


le major 
market at prices well 


can manutacturers 
of the output on the 


above those prevailing in other countries 

‘This condition has made possible wage scales 
tar in excess of world averages. Other legislation 
has resulted in similar material advantages to va- 


rious classes 





“However, upon farm products of which we 
have any appreciable exportable surplus, it is 
well known jiact that the prevailing world price 
received for the rortion oO the crop exported SETS 
the price for the remainder of tl crop which goes 
into domesti ? meption, 

Phi result iia lé weowier s rieendi res are 
upon a protected, artificially stimulated American 
price level, while th return from: many of his 
staple farm products are upon the world price- 
level. This is manifestly unfair 

“Small surp! are necessary to provide a mar- 





gin of safety against unfavorable weather or crof 
failure from other causes. Production slightly in 


excess of actual domestic consumptive requirements 
should not penalize the farmer 

“We endorse any sound plan for remedying this 
situation and insuring an American price to Ameri- 
can farmers for that portion of agricultural prod- 
ucts consumed in this country.” 


We repeat that while many able articles of greater 
length have appeared on the surplus problem, this is 
the best ten-sentence statement that has ~ appeared. 
It will be well each subscriber to read it over and 
then re-read sound | “soak in.” 
And the conclusion of the Michigan farmers is in line 
with what both Mr. Wallace and Dr. Hibbard said in 
their recent articles in our paper as summarized in Dr. 
Hibbard’s concluding paragraph: “We shall have sur- 
pluses of agricultural products for many years to come. 
They will be sold in the world markets. Either the 
farmer should have the advantage of world- prices on 
what he buys, or have some relief on what he sells. 
Either the lowering of many tariffs or the paying of an 
export bounty would help to balance the account.” 

One of the two remedies thus suggested by Dr. Hib- 
bard is the way out. It is gratifying to find that the 
coperative cotton marketing associations of the South 
acting in codperation with agricultural interests in the 


and let its clear, logic 






West have at last agreed on a plan for relieving the 
surplus = which plan Congress will be asked to enact 
as a purely initial step in the direction of an ultimate 


solution of fre serious and momentous problem 


Committee Now Manages the 
Tobacco Association 


directors of the Tobacco Gr 
Association in retiring General 

Manager R Patterson helps confirm one’s faith 
in the roo thee of the cooperative marketing move- 
ment, Its leaders often do not move as rapidly as om 
thinks they should, but they do learn as they go along, 
and their progress is without exception in the 
right direction 


Strong 


HE action of the w- 


ers’ Cor “oy é 


almost 


Messrs. Wat- 
dropped as 


ratly if both 
summarily 


It would have helped very gre 
kins and Patterson had 
soon as the Federal Trade Commission revealed the real 
nature of their transactions, but unfortunately Messrs. 
Watkins and Sands, the two men who have dominated 
the from its organization until 1926, were 
powerful enough to prevent this. The huge organiza- 
tion of employees and supporters which Mr. Watkins 
with his superb political skill had been able to organize 
became a powerful lobby working like a vast political 
machine in his behalf, so that the counsels of President 
George A. Norwood, Aaron Sapiro, and Wm. T. Joy- 
ner were rejected, and Mr. Sands was able at the con- 
clusion of the January meeting of the board, to issue a 
statement which seemed to commit the association to 
the continued support of Messrs. Watkins and Patter- 


been 


association 


sgn and a ratification of all their redrying activities 

By the next meeting of the Board, however, mem- 
bers began to break away from Mr. Sands with thx 
result that Mr. Watkins was dropped and Mr. Patterson 
given to understand that he must bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance if he was to remain general man- 
iger. Dick Patterson is a man of attractive personality, 

man who many felt would have made good if he 
could have gotten away from the domination of 


Messrs 
and there was general hope that | 
refusing to hold on to 
indefensibility 
But he refused to take the opportunity for re- 
pentance so magnanimously offered him, and the board 
April 3 abruptly terminated his employment. A 
committee composed of President George A 
Norwood of North Carolina, Bright Williamson of 
South Carolina and E. G. Bagley of Virginia, is to man- 
age the association until a general 
manager is appointed. 
The members of the 
that this committee will see to it that its business and 
its finances are handled with economy, efficiency and 
trustworthiness. Meanwhile the association's attorneys 
will vigorously prosecute the suits to make Messrs. 
Watkins and Patterson refund their excessive redry- 
ing profits as The Progressive Farmer insisted 
should 
Wet trust that the new management and policies mark 
just the beginning of a better day for mar- 
keting of tobacco in Virginia and the 


Sands and Watkins, le 
might redeem himself by 


redrying profits after their 


his 
became ap- 


parent 





on 


strong 


affairs of the new 


association may rest assured 


has 


be done 


cooperative 
Carolinas. 


City Wages Versus Farm Income 
OMETIMES we 


paring the labor 

of the town or city 
dency to underestimate the 
farmer gets from his farm. 
to $1,500 a vear, while at 
farmer can only figure out an income of $500 or $600 
But above their cash income from the farm, farmers 
have other income in the form of food products set 


get the wrong impression by com- 
income of the farmer with that 
wage earner. There is a ten- 
value of the living that the 
City laborers make $1,200 
the end of the year the 


aside for the family, use of houses for their shelter, 
and some fuel for use in their homes. 
The United States Department of Agriculture has 


found that during hard times the value of the family 
living, based on farm prices, is one-third as much as 
the farm income. During the years of prosperity, it 
does not amount to so much, but even then it is consid- 
erable—probably one-fifth the farm income. In other 
words, if the farm income is $600 a year, the farmer is 
really getting $800 a year out of his business, for he 
has obtained $200 worth of house rent, food, fuel, etc. 
If a city laborer works two-thirds the year at $6 a day, 
he has a cash income of $1,400. But my! my! how 
much does he have to pay out for the living expenses 
that in the farmer’s case come out of the farm. This 
$200 worth of house rent, food, etc., probably costs him 
$500 at city prices, so in the end his net income is little. 
if any greater than the farmer's. “He is a good 
liver,” is an expression that applies well to many farm- 
ers who, though their cash income may not be great, 
have plenty of fruit, vegetables, meat, milk and but- 
ter, comfortable homes, and fuel the year round. 

Furthermore, farmers can do even better than they 
are now doing in growing much of their living on the 
farm. If on an average the value of the family living 
eats to a third of the farm income, then a smart, 
diversifying farmer can make his “home living” equal 
to one-half his incom 








The Pi Ogressive Fa 

We are not attempting to prove that farmers as a 
class are getting out of their business all that they are 
entitled to. It is still true that a farmer equal in in- 
telligence and in capital to the city business man does 
not equal the latter in net income. But the lot of th 
not as hard as the figures of the cost ac 
sometimes indicate, because the farm fur 
not only a business but a home as well 


farmer 1s 


countant 


nishes 


First Offered $6,000 for Timber, He 
Got $22,500 


CENTLY a large farmer living not thirty miles 
from oyr Raleigh office decided to sell his timber 
Seeking offers from several local lumbermen, the 
best bid he could get was $6,000, and he was so nearly 


satisfied with the proposition that he was just about 
to accept it. Before doing so, however, he called 

his lawyer, and the lawyer advised him to get other 
bids before closing the trade—get some carefully con 


sidered estimates as to the quantity of timber and get 
from some larger lumber companies. And to 
poy a long story short, the upshot of it all was tha 

w farmer friend got $22,500 cash down for timber he 
h had | een just about to sell for $6,000! 

What happened in this case has happened (in greater 
or less degree) ten thousand times in all parts of the 
South. There is no product that sells so far below 
its real value in most cases as timber. Hence the for- 
estry work now being conducted by our agricultural 
colleges and state departments of agriculture in co- 
Operation with county agents almost unimaginable 
for usefulness. 
who has 


consulting 


offers 


has 
opportunities 
should make a 
“sted person who 


A” timber to s oT] 


farme? 


trade without some disinter 


mows values. 


Why He Had Only White Tenants 
ES, that’s a farm white 
tenants on You see, white 
neighborhood with white 
think quite fair to sandwich a 


among 


that I have none but 
this farm is in a 
farmers all around 
so [ don’t lot of 


Negroes in 
Sucl 


them.” 

overheard on a train a fe 
\ that 
uughtful and equally just 
The rural 
Even 
it 15 


remark 
It is a 
equally th 
arm neighborkoods 


the we 
mornings ago 
landowners are 
in dealing with 


Was 
great pity other absent 
not 
white f 
South are thinly settled at best. 

all the residents white 


adequate 


sections of the 


v 


are 


white 


where 


support an 


im communities 
Reed enough to social life 


for white 


and provide proper patronage and support 
schools and churches. In any neighborhood wher pec 
the population is of another race, this situation become 


ill the more difficult. 
develop a robust opinion whic 
landowners to 1 as the one 
ing the socia 
around his 
equal 


tenants on 


este) 30 
puoiie 


We ought t 


would compel! absentee 


we overheard was willingly do vit ng—re spec 
and life of 


rm. Of 





ymmunity the ing 
course it 
unfair to Negro 


surrounded by 





should be said that it is 
communities to put i 
Negro far 
not likely to 


this is n 
own churches 


4 Tarm 
of practice, lappen. 
must 


each race have its 


social life, a vigorous public opinion should encourage 
the development of one-race neighborhoods as tar a 





as fast is possible. 


e Faith in s the Harrow 


UNDREDS oi thousands of dollars 








Southern farmers every gue yecause of th fa 

ure to use the harrow and wee ve just after pla 
i corn, cotton, and other crops and while these pla 
are still young Instead of killing grass c cheap y as $00n 
as it sprouts by using harrow or weeder too many of t 
let it get a rank hold and then fight it v more expen- 
sive methods. 

Let’s have more faith the harrow. It will do te 

times more good in amie young crops started off than 


and not one-tenth as much damage 
$ as unexperienced men expect 
the harrow 


most farmers realize 
in tearing young plant 
When the first come after planting 
should go promptly over the fields. If not stirred, the 
soil bakes and the seed cannot come through. The drag 
harrow or weeder run before the ground hardens helps 
get a stand: and while cracking the shell that lets the 
baby seedlings through to dunlight and air, weeds 
killed and the soi! mulched to help hold the moisture 
With a good team and good driver sixteen to twenty 
acres can be worked in a var and the work can be 
done when the best season is in the ground. With the 
same team the section etch or weeder will do from 
two to four times the work of a two-horse cultivator 
and very often will do the work better 
cases where the harrow and weeder are used 
to cultivate rowed crops they should be run diagonally 
across the rows the first time and in the opposite direc- 
tion the second. This gives the least expensive cultiva 
tion possible and, if the land has been properly treated 
and prepared, gives the best cultivatinon that can be 
given from planting time until the crop gets too large 
for the use of a harrow or weeder. 


rains 


In most 
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For Happier Farm Life in 1926 


Plan Now for Family Reunions, Vacations, Community Fairs, etc. 


S we have often said, it is the highest ambition 
Ae The Progressive Farmer to help make the 

South “A Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, 
a Land of Rural Comradeship.” In every issue we 
try to do something to help make each subscriber’s 
home a home of plenty and a home 
of beauty. ‘ 

Nor do we wish at any time to 
neglect the subject of promoting 
rural comradeship — the develop- 
ment of neighborliness, friend- 
ships, and community spirit 
throughout the South. Having full 
barns and good bank accounts may 
satisfy our physical wants, and 
having a comely farm and a pretty 
farm home may delight our eyes and give us new 
pride in our work, but it is not until we fully de- 
velop our opportunities for friendship with our neigh- 
bors and for working with them for community good 
that we can find really satisfying happiness. 

Just now we wish to point out seven opportunities 
for promoting rural comradeship and thereby mak- 
ing farm life happier during 1926. 


] 


One opportunity is already at hand or else it is 
probably too late now to plan for it. We refer to 
the local school commencement. 

No country school, not even a one-teacher school, 
should ever let a single springtime pass without hav- 
ing public closing exercises. Having such exercises 
may take some time from the schoo] studies and may 
mean extra trouble for teachers and parents, but the 
occasion is worth all it costs. It gets both parents 
and children out of the ruts of everyday activities. 
It trains children to work together for community 
betterment and community recreation. It brings many 
fathers and mothers to the school for the only visit 
they make during the whole year. It insures a better 
acquaintance between teacher and patrons. It trains 
farm boys and girls to speak and think on their feet. 
It dignifies education in the thought of the children 
by this public recognition of their school and _ their 
work. Last but not least, it brings neighbors together 
in a day of good fellowship and sends everybody home 
a little happier for having attended it. 

If there is a school commencement near you this 
Spring, we hope you will attend it. If there is none, 
we hope you will insist on your school’s having a 
commencement next spring. 


II 


Reviving the country Sunday school is another op- 
portunity that should have attention now. It may be 
that in your ‘neighborhood the Sunday school runs on 
all through the winter, as it should, but in many neigh- 
borhoods this is not the case. Anyhow, any neighbor- 
hood where there is now no Sunday school in easy 
reach of everybody should present itself as an appeal, 
a challenge, and a call to any subscriber who is quali- 
fied to teach or to help organize such a Sunday school. 





CLARENCE POP 


Too many people nowadays are complaining about 
unwholesome recreations engaged in by our young 
people but are doing nothing to provide whole- 
some opportunities for young people to get togeth- 
er, Just as the surest way to keep down weeds 
in the garden is to have something growing instead 
of weeds, so the surest way to prevent bad habits on 
the part of boys and girls is to provide opportunities 
whereby they may cultivate good habits and whole- 
some agencies of acquaintance and worthy living. Cer- 
tainly there is need today as perhaps never before for 
Strong church organizations in both town and country. 
And it is almost a universal rule that where there is a 
strong Sunday school the church is growing and where 
there is a weak Sunday school or none at all, the 
church membership is dwindling. Only this morning 
a pastor in our office told us that practically all his ac- 
cessions to church membership come through the Sun- 
day school. 

Wherever there is no neighborheod Sunday school, 
we hope some of our Progressive Farmer subscribers 
will get together and get one started within the next 
thirty days. 

Ill 


“Luncheon Clubs for Farmers” is another Progres- 
stve Farmer hobby which is attracting a great deal 
of attention. Quite a number of papers have taken 
up the idea from us and are pushing it. Some of 
them are reporting interesting instances of the fine 
work already being done by such clubs. A good plan 
iS to have twelve farmers as members and meet once 
4 month at the home of a member (taking the mem- 
bers in alphabetical rotation), for four purposes: 
1. To go over the host’s farm, crops, etc.; 
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By CLARENCE POE 


2. To have dinner together; 

3. To have some member or outside 
some agricultural or kindred subject; 

4. To have the members order together any fertilizers, 
feeds, machinery, equipment, etc., they need, and to arrange 
to sell together any seeds, livestock, or other farm produce 
they have to dispose of. 

No doubt every subscriber would like to belong to 
just such a farmers’ club as this. If you cannot get 
eleven other neighbors to join now, why not start with 
ind meet once cach two months? 


IV 


Old people long ago used to debate the question as 
to. whether there is more pleasure in pursuit or pos- 
session. Certainly a great part of almost any pleas- 
ure lies in its anticipation. It is none too early there- 
fore to begin making plans for a little vacation for 
the whole family sometime this summer. Further- 
more, the more time we take to plan for a vacation, 
the more likely you are to work out just the thing 
that will give us most pleasure and profit. 


speaker present 


six members 


Of course on every farm there are horses, cows, 
and chickens that must be fed and watered, and here- 
tofore this fact has kept too many farm families tied 
down to the same plot of ground practically 365 days 
in the year. As a matter of fact, however, it takes 
only a little friendly coGperation on the part of neigh- 
bors to get by this difficulty. Sam Johnson set a wise 
example to all our readers when he looked after his 
neighbor’s livestock and poultry one week while the 
neighbor took a vacation, and then the neighbor looked 
after Sam’s livestock and poultry while Sam took a 
vacation. 

It is none too early to begin planning for the family 
vacation this summer and to see if some neighbor will 
not look after things while you are away. 


V 


A family reunion is another opportunity for a hap- 
pier farm life in 1926 that we should especially like 
to emphasize. Probably no other plan for getting 
farm folks together has made such rapid progress these 
last five years. The explanation is, of course, the 
automobile. In old days when parents, grandparents, 
uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and cousins were badly 
scattered a family reunion at any one point meant a 
day’s journey for most of the kinsfolk, and two, three, 
or four days’ traveling for many others. In this day, 
however, when everybody has a flivver or a car, it is 
easy to bring the whole family clan together, gladden 
the hearts of the old, honor the patriarchal men and 
women, brighten and bless the ties of family relation- 
ship. A family reunion at :ome country home is just 
a little happier than almost any other possible way 
of getting people together because of the fact that 
those in attendance have not only all the usual ties of 
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POEMS OF NABWRE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “OUR LADY OF THE RAIN” 


HE spirit of April breathes through these 
verses by Bliss Carman: 


Across the purple valleys 

Along the misty hills, 

By murmur-haunted rivers 

And silver-gurgling rills, 

By woodland, swamp and barren, 
By road and field and plain, 
Arrives the Green Enchantress, 
Our Lady of the Rain. 


Her look is soft with dreaming 
On old forgotten years; 

Her eyes are grave and tender 
With unpermitted tears; 

For she has known the sorrows 
Of all this weary earth; 

Yet ever brings it gladness 
Retrieval and new birth. 


Though no man knows the reason 
Nor how the rumor spread, 
Through canyon-stretched cities 
Her message has been sped; 
And some forgotten longing 

To hear a bluebird sing 

Bids folks from open windows 
Look forth—and it is spring. 


What foot would fail to meet her, 
And who would stay indoor, 
When April in her glory, 
Comes triumphing once more; 
When adder-tongue and tulip 
Put on their coats of gold, 
And all the world goes love-mad 
For Beauty as of old. 
—Bliss Carman. 











friendship and comradeship but the additional bond 
of blood relationship. 

Why not try to get a family reunion while there 
is yet time for it to gladden the hearts of some of the 
noble old men and women who yet linger with us? 

VI 

While most of the forms of recreation and social 
life just suggested appeal especially to grown-ups, let 
us not forget the needs of the younger boys and girls. 
A Sunday school picnic is something every child 
should be able to enjoy at least once a year. A fish- 
ing trip with his father is another annual event (if it 
doesn’t come even oftener) that will bring Dad and 
his boy into closer comradeship and understanding and 
make both happier. And we especially urge all fathers 
and mothers of club boys and girls to try to make 
plans now for having the youngsters attend a club en- 
campment this summer. 

Boys and girls grow up so quickly, whatever we are 
to do to make their recollections of boyhood and girl- 
hood happy and inspiring must be done promptly. 


Vil 


Perhaps some of our readers may think it is too 
early to begin saying much about the community fair, 
but that is just the reason so many community fairs 
are not so creditable as they ought to be. Every farm- 
er when he plants his crops ought to have in mind 
certain fields from which he expects to make fair 
exhibits and have already in mind certain cattle, hogs, 
and poultry on which he will try to win blue ribbons. 
It makes the whole year’s work more interesting to 
have such things in mind as we go along, and hardly 
anything else costing so little in time and money will 
do so much to promote neighborhood progress and 
pride as the community fair. 


If you have no community fair already planned for 
1926, why not see your neighbors, your local merchants, 
bankers, county agents, and vocational teachers, and 
put a committee to work on the matter right away? 








THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Why Not a “Paint Patch” > 


Ov= again as crops are being planted we wish 








to suggest the wisdom of including somewhere on 

the farm a “paint patch’—a field of cotton or 
some other crop, the proceeds of which will be sacred- 
ly kept for buying paint for painting the farm home 
next fall. Why not discuss this with the family and 
see if it cannot be worked out? 








A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Stay By the Farm 
Wives FARMER readers know that when 








hogs are very low in price and there is a big 

black spot on the underside of the line of our 
profit and loss chart, we advise our readers to go into 
hogs. We did this two years ago, and many of our 
readers, by following our advice, are 
making hundreds of dollars today. They 
have a surplus of hogs when most farm- 
ers have but few. 

There are many other farming cycles 
besides the hog cycle. There is the cat- 
tle cycle, with a seven-year swing each 
way; the horse cycle with an eleven-year swing each 
way; and last, but not least, there is a cycle of the 
farmer himself, with apparently a swing of twenty or 
thirty years each way. 

We believe that Wallaces’ Farmer readers who are 
really interested in building up a family estate, should 
stay by farming. We don’t think that farming is 
going to be especially profitable during the next ten 
years, but we do think that the people who stay by it 
from now on will be in position to cash in when the 
next period of prosperity comes for the farming in- 
dustry. The longer the hard times continue, and the 
more severe they are, the greater will be the reward 
to those men who stick until matters right themselves. 
Most farmers are tremendously interested in the wel- 
fare of their children, and we want to say that from 
this point of view there is every reason for staying 
by the farm, because the children who are now grow- 
ing up will start farming at about the time when the 
general situation will be playing again into the farm- 
ers’ hands.—Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Lowa. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
Vx will find as you look back upon your life that 

















the moments that stand out above everything else 
are the moments when you have done things in 
a spirit of love—Henry Drummond. 
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The Progrdtswve Pde 


Spring Care of the Horses and Mules 


Clip Off the Long Winter Coats of the 


Horses and Mules 


T WILL, in nearly every case, pay to clip the long 
| winter coats from the mules when put to work in 
the spring. 

The stock that have been worked regularly during 
the winter and had some grooming will get along better 
than those that have run out in the 
fields and lots and grown long, heavy 
coats of hair filled with dust and 
dandruff, 

Mules that have been idle are soft 
and sweat easily when put to work 
on the soft land, especially when the 
days are warm. The removal of 
the winter coats results in the mules 
sweating less just as taking off your 
overcoat makes you more comfort- 
able on a warm day. But the chief benefit from clip- 
ping the mules is that they dry off quickly, are easily 
cleaned and are then more comfortable. The mule with 
a long coat of thick hair filled with dust and dirt comes 
into the stable at night wet with sweat and it requires 
hours for his coat to dry, during which time he is cold 
and uncomfortable. 





TAIT BUTLEB 


Clipping the work stock in the spring will save feed, 
add to the efficiency of the animals and prevent sickness. 


Water the Work Stock Often—It Will 
Pay Good Profits 


URING cold weather, the idle work stock will get 
along very well if watered once a day. Of course, 
twice a day is better, and the opportunity to take 

water whenever desired is still better. But when the 
animals are working they need more water and there- 
fore need it more frequently. The mule put to work 
in the spring sweats freely, especially if the weather 
be warm and the work hard. Under such conditions 
care should be taken to see that he gets water often, 
If given water as often as he really needs it, the horse 
or mule will not usually drink too much. 

Theoretically, it has been assumed that because a 
horse has a very small stomach in proportion to his 
size he should be watered before feeding. It was sup- 
posed that if watered immediately after feeding, the 
stomach being too small to hold both feed and water, 
the water would pass on into the intestines and carry 
undigested feed with it. 

But by tests it has been proved that it does not matter 
much when a horse or mule gets his water, just so long 
as he gets it often enough and enough of it. 

The best practice is probably to water both before 
and after feeding. If the horse needs water he will 
drink before eating, but nearly always he will take a 
little water after eating. The horses and mules, as all 
other farm stock, are entitled to good, clean water. 
They will drink dirty water out of stagnant and manure 
polluted pools if forced to, but it is not good for them 
and they do not like it as well. 


Feeding Hay to 
Work Stock 


A’Y is scarce this year 
the 


sections 


most sections of 
South. In some 
weather 





the dry 


cut short the hay crop last , 
year, and in others, wet Fal 
weather in October and 
November, when the 


Southern hay crop is large- 


ly saved, resulted in hay of 
inferior quality. 
Hay, as usual, is there- 


fore high-priced, and large 
quantities are being bought. 


Corn at $l a bushel and 
alfalfa hay at $35 a ton 
means the same price, 
pound for pound. Corn is 
a better and cheaper feed 
for hard-working mules 
than any kind of hay. But 


the work stock need some 
hay. The quantity needed 


however, is not nearly as 


large as generally thought 
and often fed. For idle 
work stock, home-grown 
hays, which are cheaper, 
are the most economical 
feed, but for hard-work- 


ing horses or mules, less REDUCING 


hay than is generally fed 





FARMING 


By TAIT BUTLER 


is more economical, because better for the stock. They 
will do more and keep in better condition on a small 
amount of hay, if the balance of the ration is made up 
of enough of suitable grains. 

It is especially necessary that the quantity of hay fed 
to a hard-working mule be small, if this hay is of low 
quality. The stomach of the horse is small and he 
cannot handle or digest large quantities of low-grade 
roughages, like corn stover, cottonseed hulls, or even 
low-grade grass hays. This is particularly true when 
he is at hard muscular work. If forced to his 
energies to perform farm work, he cannot use them to 
feeds that are hard for him 


use 


digest coarse, low-grade 
to digest under the most favorable conditions 

It should also be remembered that when the animal's 
stomach is full of bulky feed, it presses on the dia- 
phragm and lungs and interferes with his breathing, 
causing him to pant, and sweat more freely and tire 
more quickly. If the hay is of low grade, not more 
than three-quarters of a pound for every 100 pounds 


of the animal’s weight should be given daily. If the 
hay is of good quality and more easily digested, he may 
have one pound for every 100 pounds of his weight 
daily, but this is the maximum amount any hard-work- 
ing horse or mule should receive. 

The balance of the feed required should be made up 
of corn, sorghum grains, oats and, when no legume hay 
is fed, one to two pounds of cottonseed meal daily 
a hard-working 
, in order to save 
dangerous. 


Overloading the small stomach of 
horse or mule with low-grade roughage 
grain, is not only false economy but also 


Cotton County Goes in for Dairying 


HE dairy development that has taken place in 
Faulkner County, Arkansas, shows what can be 
done along this line. Faulkner County is a typical 
cotton county and until 1921 only a very few folks kept 
cows to produce commercial milk. In that year, R. L. 
Foltz put the the dairy industry on the map. It was 
started in a small way by Mr. Foltz, who promoted the 
Faulkner County Coéperative Dairymen’s Association. 
A start was made by renting a building and putting in 
separators, pasteurizers, and coolers. The milk was 
sold wholesale in Little Rock. Some sweet cream was 
sold wherever a market for it could be secured. In 
1924 this business had grown to where tHe milk prod- 
ucts sold amounted to approximately $65,000. This 
milk was supplied by 125 Faulkner County farmers, 
who were milking right at 1,200 cows. 

Money was borrowed at the beginning. Individual 
farmers indorsed the notes. This was necessary in 
order to get started. The first day they shipped only 
three cans of milk. Much development has taken place 
since that time and now the shipments amount to ap- 
proximately 10,000 pounds per day. In fact, the busi- 
ness has grown to the point where they produce more 
whole milk than can be sold in this form. For this 
reason, they have put in butter-making machinery se as 





COSTS WITH IMPROVED 


tractors 


MACHINERY AND MORE 


We know places where six men would be found following six mules and even then they wouldn’t be doing as good 


work as this man with his team of six. Some use instead of big 


to make up the surplus cream in butter. The invest 
ment now stands around $8,000. All this money was 
secured from former members. 

The county agent, Mr. Hall, said that every one of 


the farmers who have been milking cows over a period 
of several years is now in shape to make his cotton 

Every member of this association 
Most of them keep only from 6 to 
it 


crop on a cash basis. 
is a cotton grower. 
15 cows and these do not interfere, to any 
with the regular farm work. 





great exte: 


There are three milk routes running out from Con 
way, where the creamery is located, covering about 60) 
miles. Many of the farmers who live reasonably close 


to town bring in their own milk, but most of it is 


brought in by trucks on these milk routes 


Thousands of acres of land in Faulkner County ha 
been made far more productive because of these cows 
and many thousands of dollars have been put in circu 
lation in that county that never would have been there 
had it not been for this dairy development. Keep in 
mind this has all taken place in a so-called all-cotton 
county 


Corn Cheaper Than Oats for Pigs 


READER wants to know about “feeding soaked 
oats at 57 cents per bushel compared with corn at 
$1 to pigs weighing 60 to 80 pounds.” 

For feeding pigs weighing 60 to 80 pounds we would 
prefer corn at $1 a bushel to oats at 57 cents. For feed- 
ing horses and mules one bushel of corn is worth two 
bushels of oats and for pigs the advantage is greater 
in favor of the corn, for oats are too bulky, contain too 
much fiber, for pigs. For such pigs 7 to 8 parts of 
corn at $1 a bushel and 1 part of tankage at $4 per 100 
pounds will make a cheaper and better feed than oats 
at 57 cents a bushel. 

For growing pigs ground oats with the hulls sifted 
out are excellent, but corn, tankage and a mineral mix- 
ture of equal parts wood ashes and salt will furnish all 
the feed elements required by pigs, especially if the 
pigs are on pasture, and will be much better than oats 
alone, and cheaper pork will be made on the corn and 
tankage. 


oe oe oS 
Some Facts Brought Out in Cow Testing 


Association Records 


URING the fourth year’s work of the Oktibbeha 
D County (Mississippi) Cow Testing Association 

there were 19 herds which completed the year’s 
work, The average production of all cows in these 
herds, when compared with the average production of 
the cows in each herd, placed nine herds above the 
association average and 10 herds below this average. 


Here are comparisons of low and high cows: 





Production Value Cost of Profit above 

Milk Fat of product feed cost of feed 
High cow..... 8,394 393. . $157.84 $66.92 $90.92 
Low cow 1,085 52.3 24.08 32.46 —8.24 
Difference 7,309 341.3 $133.76 $34.46 $99.26 

The average production 

a of the two groups showed 


a difference of 931 pounds 
of milk and 51 pounds of 
fat. 

In comparing the aver- 
age production of the cows 
making up the herd stand- 
ing highest in fat produc- 
tion with the average of 
those making up the herd 
standing lowest in fat pro- 
duction, we find a differ- 
ence of 1,963 pounds in 
milk and 101.3 pounds of 
fat in favor of the high 
herd. This difference at 40 
cents per pound for fat 
amounts to $40.52 greater 
returns on each of the 28 
cows in the high herd over 





those in the low herd. The 
high herd was fed 3,087 
pounds of silage, 913 
pounds of dry roughage 
and 1,535 pounds of con- 
centrate feeds. The low 
herd received no_ silage 
1,060 pounds of dry rough- 
age, and 294 pounds of con- 
centrate feeds The differ 


enee in feed consumed un 
doubtedly explains a larg 
portion of the difference in 
production between these 
two herds. has 


POWER 


teams. 
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Think how low the recent reduction of 
Chevrolet prices brings the cost of a fully 
equipped automobile. Compare what you 
get for Chevrolet’s new low prices with 
any other car in the world. 


Remember that Chevrolet equipment in- 
cludes, three-speed transmission, disc 
clutch, Duco finish, alemite lubrication 
—on closed models Fisher Bodies and bal- 
loon tires and scores of other features 
essential on a modern motor car. 






Roadster 







Coupe - - 645 Remember that Chevrolet provides a 
Sedan - + 935 rformance so smooth—so powerful that 

it will amaze you. Skim over country 
Landau- - 76§ roads. Plow through mud and sand. Rush 





up hills that balk bigger and higher 






as oe Only) 395 priced cars. One ride in the Improved 
1Ton Truck- - §§@ Chevrolet will convince you that equal 






(Chassis Only) 
f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


power, flexibility, comfort .and beauty 
cannot be obtained at anywhere near 
its price. 


Now, more than ever before, check price 
for price and value for value—and you 
will buy a Chevrolet! _ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 










| 


| 
ALITY AT LOW COST 
& 25 a. | 
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The Progressive Farmey” 


Ever See a Farm Like This One? 


The Bagleys Make Money Growing Seeds and Bulbs—An Unusual Farm Success Story 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


believe many of our 


E DO not ' 

readers have seen 48 different va 

rieties of soybeans growing im one 
field and all in orderly rows, labeled, 
numbered, and catalogued, or a whole 
field of cannas, gor- 
geous in foliage 
and flower — thous- 
ands of them and 
about three dozen 
different kinds. But 
this is what we saw 


last fall when we 
were on an “agri- 
cultural excursion” 





that took us to sev- 
eral points of inter- 
est in North Carolina’s most easterly 
county, Currituck, by the Sound. 


Cc. L. NEWMAN 


“Highland Farm” there is owned and 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Bag- 
ley. In fact, Mrs. Bagley is just as 
keenly interested and knows as much 
about this uncommon farm as does Mr. 
Jagley. “My wife is the inspiration of 
all that has been done and all that is to 
be done,” Mr. Bagley proudly acknowl- 
edged. 


Bagley Wanted to Design Ships 


UDLEY Bagley born on the 

North Carolina coast in 1889 and 
from early childhood was interested in 
slips. From the time he looked on life 
seriously, he planned to build and work 
with boats. After two years of prepara- 
tory work at Trinity College in North 
Carolina he entered the school of engi- 
neering of the University of Virginia. 
This was in 1911. His ambition was to 
be a great designer of ships. He had 
visions of floating palaces with every 
detail the product of his own mind. In 
1912 the University physician advised 
him to return to outdoor life, prefer- 
ably on a farm. He was threatened with 
loss of health on account of the condi- 
tion of his lungs. 


was 


“This was a terrible blow to ambition,” 
Mr. Bagley said. “It was almost like 
a sentence to something awful, because 
ordinary farming, as I had seen it done, 
is unimaginative and uninteresting. I 
spent several years in aimless farming. 
About the only thing I accomplished was 
to get well in body and sick in mind, 
which is worse. I was married in 1917, 
and a little later went into the army. 
When the war was over we found that 
my wife had developed tuberculosis, 
brought on by overwork with the Red 
Cross during the war. When we got 
back to the farm we began another bat- 
tle, this time for her health. There 
were now two reasons for living on the 
farm. We decided if we had to live on 
the farm, we would make it as interest- 
ing as possible.” 

Growing High Class Seed 
for Seedsmen 

HE first uncommon en- 

terprise undertaken 
the growing of corn for a 


was 


Norfolk seedsman — special 
kinds such as the seedsman 
wanted. After getting ac- 


juainted with the seedsmen 
ind learning their needs, 
Mr. Bagley also began grow- 
ing melon seeds and certain 
vegetable seeds. The work 
became interesting. Cannas 
and other ornamental plants 
were grown. (We 
that Mrs. Bagley originated 
the idea of making flowers 
a farm crop on Highland 
Farm). As new enterprises 
were added the work be- 
came still more interesting 
“We did not drift into 
things. We planned them 
first and then tried them 
out after getting all obtain- 
able information in regard , 


suspect 








MAN thwarted in a great ambition by 
gives up. 

brought an urge to action and the conquering of difficulties. 
absprbingly interesting life-story herewith. 


Dudley Bagley too often 


failing health as was Mr. 
But to him disappointment 
Read his 
And lots of us may profit by a 


study of Mr. Bagley's personal characteristics as summarized by Dr. R. Y. 


Winters. 
“Mr. 


Bagley is a regular 


Sponge for 


absorbing accurate information, 


He is not content to restrict himself to what he reads, though he reads every- 
thing that has a bearing on his work,nor is he content with the knowledge 


and experience that has come to him from his own work. 


He visits other 


plant breeders and adopts their practices when he finds them better than 


his own. 


Besides, he is a real business man, intensely practical and driven 
by an enthusiasm that never slackens.” 








to each undertaking. We have not 
made a great financial success and we 
never expect to become rich in money, 
but we do have a _ very interesting 
time hybridizing cannas, selcting seeds, 
and trying them out. It is an in- 
teresting game—always something new 
and stimulating in it. Now we are both 
as healthy as we could wish to be. And 
farm life, instead of being drudgery as I 
feared it would be, is an adventure and 
a dream realized when every morning we 
watch to see a new canna bloom with an 
added shade or changed form, or a new 
hybrid soybean developed, or a plain sun- 
flower take on a new color and shape.” 


We wish more farmers would 
this fine enthusiasm for their work. 


Makes Good Corn Better 

ORSETOOTH, a variety of corn that 

for many. generations has been 
grown by Currituck farmers in heavy 
soils, had “run-down” and threatened to 
“run-out.” This corn was an important 
crop grown for export, and is known in 
other parts of North Carolina and in 
Virginia as “Currituck corn.” Bagley 
learned that it was too soft to best suit 
the demands of the export trade, so he 
applied the principles of breeding, mak- 
ing the variety more uniform in size 
and characters of stalk, ear, and grain, 
and making the grain harder. The old 
Horsetooth did not produce two ears to 
the stalk regularly enough to make a 
habit of double-earing and Mr. Bagley 
while breeding for quality did not neg- 
lect prolificacy of stalk and yield per 
acre. 

Virginia Yellow Dent is another va- 
riety of corn on which attention is con- 
centrated, and another is the well known 
Norfolk combination heavy yielding 


feel 


roasting ear and very early field corn 
with ears 9 and 10 inches long and 14 to 
16 rows of grains of good size. The long 


 ticed. 


season of growth in the South has a 
tendency to make early corn become later 
and later if careful selection is not prac- 
In order to make early varieties 
mature uniformly early Mr. Bagley en- 
gaged the cooperation of a Northern 
breeder and renews his strain by seed 
produced in the North, thus overcoming 
the tendency to mature later. 


Finding Beauty and Profit in 
Cannas 


NOTHER thing, Mr. Bagley has a 

keen appreciation of the beautiful. 
We do not believe he will take excep- 
tion, however, to our belief that it was 
Mrs. Bagley who tempted and lured her 
husband into this delightful department 
of farming. 


The two now take equal delight in 
growing fields of caladiums, gladioli, nar- 
cissi, peonies, iris, sunflowers, and can- 
nas. We mention cannas last for the 
purpose of emphasizing this colorful and 
stately plant of beauty, for it is the 
cannas which draw the keenest interest 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Bagley. And such 
cannas! Acres of them, about three 
dozen named varieties and thousands of 
hybrid seedlings among which new kinds 
are sought and found. 


But Buxton White, an enterprising 
seedsman of Elizabeth City, deserves 
credit for the Bagleys’ undertaking the 
breeding and production of flowers on a 
commercial scale. Mr. White, who by 
the way is a distinguished graduate of 
the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture, realized that the embargo 
placed by the United States government 
on foreign bulbs, roots, etc., would cause 
a shortage in the supply of all importa- 
tions affected by the embargo. He also 
realized that the Coastal Plains climate 
and soil were ideally suited to the pro- 
duction of such plants. Who knows but 





THE BUNGALOW HOME OF THE BAGLEYS ON HIGHLAND FARM 


that in the near future Southern bulbs 
may be exported to Europe? 

The sunflower is another object of in- 
terest and a source of income on High. 


land Farm, and the Bagleys have a new 
hybrid that is a novelty. The cowpea is 
another crop that is being given atten- 
tion and we hope a disease-resistant and 
prolific blackeye variety will soon pro- 
vide an abundant supply of this table 
delicacy. 


Corn, soybean, cowpea, and sunflower 
seeds grown for planting purposes 
run around 165,000 pounds annually 
Canna, caladium, dahlia, gladioli, and 
narcissi roots annually run into many 
thousands. These bulbs and roots may 


be produced in quantities ranging from 
30,000 to 50,000 per acre annually 


Just one more thought in conclusion: 
Our friends who read this true “Farm 
Success” story of Dudley Bagley may 
well consider it in connection with previ- 
ous articles about Carlton Jennings, poul- 
try breeder, and Sam Isbell, orchardi 
Each of these three young men less 
than a decade has achieved a degree of 
success rarely attained in a lifetime— 
and what is still more important, they 
are finding happiness through steadily 
learning to do the job better and better. 





Editor’s Note—Our next farm success 
story, appearing May 1, will describe the 
methods of some of the most successful 
growers of strawberries in the Chadown 


North 


re a 


“We Have Vegetables the 
Year Round” 


OR several years we have made a 

great mistake in not having a winter 
garden. By waiting until spring to plant, 
we had vegetables only through the sum- 
mer, except the few we bought for win- 
ter use. It is poor economy and sorry 
living without vegetables. Since we have 
tried planting in the fall as well as in 
the spring, we have vegetables the year 
round. In winter we have such vegeta- 
bles as turnips, mustard, onions, cabbage, 
peas, carrots and beets, and in summer 
we can beans, tomatoes, okra and corn 
for winter use. With the fruit we have 
canned, this makes a good living. Noth- 
ing is more economical than home-grown 
fruits and vegetables. 


district of Carolina 


By ‘broadcasting the garden with 
compost from the cow barns, preparing 
the soil well, using commercial fertil- 
izers, and working it at regular times, 
we have a good garden the year round 
with little trouble. We plant beans and 
corn at intervals of about two weeks and 
Irish potatoes in the spring and summer, 
using the Bliss for March 
planting and _ Lookout 
Mountain the latter part of 


July. We have potatoes 
from one planting to an- 
other and sometimes a 


quantity to sell. 
S. C. FARM WOMAN. 
Edgefield County, S. C. 
Editor’s Note—To have 4 


really worth while garden 
we must have a 12 months 
Program. System pays as 
well in the garden as in pro- 
fessions and business If 
we plan to have 10 winter 






the win- 


and 


vegetables through 
ter, we can have them, 
20 through the summer. 


a a 
Justice in Taxation 
WANT The Progressive 

Farmer to preach the 
everlasting gospel of justice 
in taxation, which will en- 
courage home - ownership. 
Too much of the burden of 
taxes is on the poor, while 
the rich are allowed to shitk 
their duty. H. J. B. 
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What if fire comes— 


Just suppose a spark falls on the 
roof of one of your buildings tonight! 
Will the building be in danger or 
will the spark burn itself harmlessly 
out? 


Or if one of your buildings catches 
fire, will it endanger your entire 
property? 


The farm building investment in the 
United States totals twelve billion 
dollars. This huge investment jus- 
tifies the protection of Sheet Steel— 
the greatest fire-retarder of them all. 
Sparks from threshing machines, 
embers from brush fire and even 
flames from adjoining buildings are 
rendered harmless by the Sheet Steel 
surface. 


In a recent investigation in Mary- 
land, extending over a period of 
years, and covering hundreds of 
fires, not one single instance was 
found where a building with a Sheet 
Steel roof had been damaged through 
the “spark on roof” hazard. But there 
were many instances where build- 
ings had been protected through the 
In one case, two 


Sheet Steel roofs across the path of 


the fire saved a Maryland village. 
What is more, Sheet Steel roofs, 
properly grounded, offer complete 
protection against lightning — an- 
other great farm fire hazard. The 
World’s biggest insurance company 
cannot stop damage by lightning— 
but Sheet Steel can and does. 


Fire and lightning protection is just 
one of the many services that Sheet 
Steel renders farmers. Sheet Steel 
grain bins are enabling farmers to 
store grain safely and thereby sell 
under the best market conditions, 
and they give full protection against 
destruction by rats and rodents. 
Sheet Steel watering troughs, brood- 
ers and feeders bring increased san- 
itation and prevent disease in cattle 
and poultry. Sheet Steel equipment 
in the home saves countless steps 


‘and gives new durability to furniture 


beauty. 


Our booklet, “THE SERVICE OF 
SHEET STEEL TO THE FARMER,” 
describes in detail the various ways 
in which Sheet Steel can increase in- 
come or reduce expense. A letter 
will bring you a copy. 
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Sheet Steel roofs may be had in Spanish 
or French tile designs that give delight- 
ful contrasts of light and shade. 





Sheet Steel grain bins protect grain 
against damage by fire, weather or rats. 
In many cases farmers store bumper crops 
for use in lean years. 





Expanded metal lath— made from Sheet 
Steel— gives permanence to the beauty 
of plaster walls and also adds greatly to 
the fire safety of the building. 








Furniture of Sheet Steel provides perma- 
nent beauty through years of use and 
abuse. Even perfume spilled on a steel- 
topped dresser will not damage the finish. 
A cigarette can burn itself out on the 
polished surface without a trace. 





Look for this Master Brand. It assures 
you— that the sheets furnished for your 
service are of standard prime quality— 
that they are of the gauge stamped on 
the sheet —if galvanized, that the coat- 
ings for the various gauges and uses are 
the weight and quality established by 
standard specifications. 


Sheet Steel which bears the Master Brand, 
can be depended upon to give economical 
and lasting service. 
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Fires every shot instantly, safely, surely 











EVEREADy 


@ COLUMBIA 
\s Dry Batteries 


ethey last longer 


Popular 
uses 
include— 
firing blasts 
Gas engine 
ignition 
starting Fords 
tractor ignition 
lighting tents and 
outbuildi 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor boat 
ignition 
heat regulators 
ringing burglae 
alarms 
Protecting 
bank vaults 
telephone and 
telegraph 
electric clocks 
calling Pullman 
porters 
running toye 




























Eveready Colum. 
bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4,3 
or6 cells inaneat, 
water-proof steeb 
case. Itis nota 
“HotShot’ unless 
it is an Eveready 
Columbia 












Columbia dealer nearby. 


FOR blasting stumps, rocks, ditches, wherever 
powder or high explosive is used, Eveready Colum- 
bia Dry Batteries are instant in action, sure and safe. 
Professional blasters use them constantly. They 
banish the uncertainties and danger of slow-burn- 
ing fuses that sometimes tempt you to investigate 
just as the blast goes off. Electrical firing with 
Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries is the quickest, 
surest way. When the blasting is done, these bat- 
teries are still good for weeks of work about the 
farm, starting Fords, running gasoline engines, 
a hundred-and-one tasks. There is an Eveready 


1% voles. 
Fahnestock 
spring clip 


binding 
sts on the 
veready 
Columbia 
Ignitor at 
@eextracost 


Manufactured and guaranteed? by 


NATIONAL 
New York 


CARBON COMPANY, INC, 


San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronta, Ontario 








Improved 


SAW MILLS 


—and you buy a durable Saw 


Mill—not trouble. You also buy 
service. 

Frick Mills are built of the very best 

materials, carefully inspected and test- 

ed, and known to be in proper work- 

ing order when leaving factory. 


We have a size of mill to meet every 
condition and power from the Fordson 
to large steam units. 


We supply complete outfits. Give us 
your order. Incur one credit and one 
responsibility. 


Frick Company 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 








And it costs you 


you es sie 


Send now for “Wood’s Crop Special.” 
It quotes latest prices on all season- 
able field seed. Suggests profitable 
crops to plant—lists varieties that 
will make most money. 

Just say, “Send Crop Special” and at 
no cost to you, it will be sent for the 
balance of the year. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
30 S. 14th St. Richmond, Va. 





Box are quoted im. 
Wood’s Postpaid 
Special. It will save 
you a trip to town, 
when busy. 














In the Land of 
the Sky 


FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 


moderate. 














A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 
for boys and girls. 
of twelve men and women give pupils close personal attention. A new 
dormitory for one hundred girls. 
Cottages. Splendid administration building with a library of 2,000 

Expenses 


Session opens August 23, 1928 
N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty 


Two good dormitories for boys. 


heat, electric lights, running water. 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


Timely Farm Topics 


Be Stingy Till You Save 
$1,000 


T HAS become very popular to say 

that keeping money in circulation is 
what makes business good and there- 
fore we must spend freely—but that 
isn't the way farmers will get ahead. 
Let the other fellow spend freely if he 
has it, but “prudent in business” is the 
slogan that young farmers must follow 
if they wish to get ahead! Old fashioned 
economy and the habit of “saving” are 
just as fine, just as efficient, just as 
sure-footed and definite as they ever were 
when thousands of young men in the 
past have begun with their two hands 
and “slow but sure” steadily have come 
to look out over their own broad acres 
—no notes, no mortgages, no credit, no 
unpaid accounts! 

This kind of talk isn’t so very popular 
with many. I’m writing it thinking that 
very thing; but say, young farmer! that 
first $1,000 that you can call your own 
management and shrewd 
watching corners is a glorious nest-egg 


| —and the same old hen of industry and 
| common sense will after that be lots more 











likely to come and lay more eggs in the 
same quiet nest, and before long will 
hatch out a brood of financial chicks to 
scratch for you! 


Old Man Economy is a safe advisor 
to the young farmer. When he stands 


| beside you at the bank window you'll 


soon be getting what you want! 

G. P. WILLIAMS. 

Editor’s Note—As Mr. Williams wisely 
says in a note to us: “Many promising 
young fellows get in bad these days by 
extravagance. Too many say: ‘He bor- 
rows, so I can borrow, too,’ or ‘He has 
a mortgage, so I don’t need to feel bad 
about one either.’” It is a very good 
rule for any young farmer to be stingy 
till he saves $1,000, and then be prudent. 


Concrete Posts Recommended 


NVESTIGATIONS made at the lowa 

State College of Agriculture, reported 

in Bulletin No. 219, led to the following 
recommendations : 

1. Concrete makes a very satisfactory 
post. 

2. Concrete posts are very durable and 
after nine years of use show very little 
deterioration. 

3. Square or round posts are strongest. 

4. Rich concrete is required to pro- 
tect the steel reinforcement. 

5. When sufficient coarse graded ag- 
gregate is used, the minimum quantity of 
cement will be required. 

6. Four twisted bars one-quarter inch 
square afe needed for reinforcements 
to get the full strength of the concrete. 

7. Place steel reinforcements at least 
three-quarters of an inch from the sur- 
face of the concrete for highest resist- 
ance and best protection from corrosion 
of steel. 

8. The appearance of a fence made of 
concrete posts well set up is excellent. 

9. Maintenance of concrete posts costs 
very little. 

10. With poor or inexperienced work- 
manship or with poor quality materials, 
the opportunity for failure is great. 


How Brazil Handles Surpluses 
of Staple Crops 


N INSTITUTE of Permanent Cof- 

fee Defense in Brazil (Instituto de 
Defensa Permanente do Cafe) has been 
established under Brazilian federal laws 
to promote the increase and defense of 
national coffee production. The instit- 
ute belongs exclusively to the coffee in- 
dustry, with membership comprising all 
coffee growers in each state of the 
country. Offerings of coffee in the ex- 
porting markets are restricted, a perma- 
nent fund established to permit reten- 
tion of part of the crop, if necessary, 
and growers are supplied with necessary 
funds to allow them to operate under 





conditions of restricted sale. A loan of 
8,000,000 pounds sterling was necessary 
to finance the scheme. Interest and amor- 
tization of the loan are provided for by 
a domestic tax on coffee produced which 
is definitely earmarked for this purpose 
and will cease with the extinction of the 
loan; it is in effect a compulsory con- 
tribution by each coffee grower on the 
basis of his production. 


Brazil’s average annual production of 
coffee is 12,000,000 bags of 132 pounds 
each. She supplies 70 per cent of the 
world crop. In 1851 the amount ex- 
ported from Brazil was something more 


than 100,000 sacks of 132 pounds each, 
Thenceforth the export of this staple in- 
creased with rapidity until, in 1896-97, 
the amount produced reached more than 
15,000,000 sacks. This enormous crop 
was more than the market could bear, 
The supply had gone beyond the de- 
mand, The price of coffee fell until it 
threatened disaster. But the powers were 
equal to the emergency. In order to sup- 
port the market and to protect the cof- 
fee industry, they had recourse to the 
much criticised measure known as cof- 
fee valorization. The operation scemed 
like a gambler’s risk, but there was so 
much at stake, that the government did 
not hesitate to act. The measure achieved 
the end in view. 

The Brazilian valorization holdings in 
1920-22 totaled over 4,500,000 sacks. 
From June to December, 1922 about 
2,000,000 sacks had been disposed of, and 
the remainder was almost entirely sold 
during 1923. H. F. HANKS. 


Anderson County, S. C. 


Sweet Clover Volunteering 


“IN 1924 I sowed some sweet clover 

with oats and nothing has been done 
to the field since the oats were harvested. 
There is half a stand of sweet clover. 
Will it pay to save it?” 

By all means save it long enough to 
give it a fair trial. If you will look 
closely you may find young plants that 
have started since last fall. Top dress 
with not less than 1,000 pounds of 
ground limestone and then with 200 
pounds of acid phosphate and 50 pounds 
of muriate of potash. 


Appomattox Will Rush 
Sign-up 
NOWING that you are interested in 
the farmer and the codperative mar- 
keting of tobacco, I am enclosing reso- 


lutions passed by a mass meeting of over 
500 tobacco growers at Appomattox. 


The business men here are going to 
work hand in hand to get the sign-up. 


Whereas, the tobacco growers of Appomat- 
tox County in mass meeting duly called fot 
the purpose of determining whether or not 
a Virginia Dark Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion shall be organized in this county, and 

Whereas, we know that this organization 
will have no official connection whatever with 
the parent organization, and we are sure 
this organization can and will profit by the 
mistakes and other failures of the Tri-State 
organization, and 

Whereas, we further feel that the proper 
and most advantageous way to market our 
tobacco is through a codperative association, 
and 

the Chamber of Commerce of AD- 


“ pomattox has by resolution cast their lot 


with us and offered their assistance in put- 
ting on the sign-up campaign; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we accept 
the offer of assistance from the Chamber of 
Commerce, and pledge ourselves to strive 
to have Appomattox County be the first to 
obtain a 75 per cent sign-up in the Virginia 
Dark Tobacco Growers’ Association. 

B. G. ANDERSON. 

Appomattox County, Va. 

eM RW : 
HY wait until the hoeing season 1s 
here? Now is the time to hunt up 
those hoes, use a file on the blade, and 
have them sharp and ready for use when 
the weeds and grass begin to invade the 
fields of growing crops. Be ready—4 
weed killed in time saves labor as well 


as time!—W. S. Sypes, North Carolina. 
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Reading for All the Family 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Editor, Health Department 








Why Screen Your Home ? 


GREAT many people fail to see the 
4 real value of screening their home. 
t one of the real reasons is that 
in such a slip- 
manner that it 
is valueless, and the 
money spent is not 
only a loss but the 
poor work discredits 
the value of good 
screening. 


] sus 
done 


most reening 1S 


shod 


There are just two 
for screen- 
ing your home: 


reasons 





DR. REGISTER 1. For your phy- 
sical comfort. With 
flies, mosquitoes, and bugs swarming 


mto a home night and day there is no 
rest for the occupants of that home. No 
one can relax and rest where these 
winged marauders have free and easy 
access to every member of the family. 
Hf screens gave only physical comfort, 
they would be worth many times the 
cost. 

2. To prevent disease. Screens prevent 
these winged devils from bringing dis- 
ease into the home. Malaria is transmit- 
ted from sick to well by the mosquito 
only. The Anopheles mosquito (one va- 
riety of the mosquito family) bites a 
person who has malaria, then bites a 
person free from malaria and thus trans- 
mits malaria from person to person. 


Screens prevent the mosquito from 
getting into the house at night. The mos- 
quito does practically all of his traveling 
in the night. Screens prevent that filthy 
fend, the fly, from entering the home, 
bringing in filth, slime and disease. He 


is filthy enough to keep out goodness 
knows, but in addition to actually bring- 
ing in unspeakable dirt, he brings in 


disease germs to drop in your food and 
drink. He is a known carrier of typhoid 
fever, diarrhea, and enteritis, and no 
doubt other diseases. 


How to Screen.—The windows, doors, 
fireplace (for insects swarm down chim- 
neys in the summer time}, and porch 
should have tight fitting screens made 
from 16 mesh wire—that is 16 meshes 
or openings to the square inch. Do not 
fool yourself and waste your money by 
buying sliding screens—these are the 
kind that you stretch out and place un- 
der the window. They are supposed to 
fit any window but never do. The in- 
sects that these poor contraptions keep 
out would be so old and blind and feeble- 
minded they would do little harm if they 
got in. If you have your house screen- 
ed, be sure the job is well done and 
don't forget the fireplace. 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


LAST spring I had a splendid hatch of 
young turkeys, every egg hatching. 
I fed them liberally and in the same 
yard with my chickens. I suppose I 
made the mistake of overfeeding as well 
a giving them too great a variety of 
food for I lost every poult when they 
were from four to six weeks old. The 
next time I sum up courage to try them 
I shall not keep them in the same yard 
with my chickens and I shall feed them 
Most sparingly on a simple diet recom- 
Mended by an authority and not give 
them everything that anybody happens 
to tell me is just the thing for young 
turkeys. M. I. G. 





* * *& 


When a girl in the ’teens 1 first saw 
Purebred Barred Rock chickens. They 
Were so beautiful I have always longed 
to own a flock like them—yet I never 
have. When I was married prices were 
high, and I had but little money left to 

with poultry. I bought a few hens 
th of Brown Leghorn, Buff Orping- 


ind Barred Rocks, with a Brow 
Leghorn cockerel. My hens laid well and 
I raised a good many chicks but they | 


a general mixture. I 


have sold al 


Id breeding stock and am plannins 
t right. om 
* * = 
l neglected to test oat sced sowed ii 


February. In March when time to ap 
ply soda I found less than 10 per cent 
of a stand, due entirely to faulty germi 
nation, for another lot of seed put in at 
the same time produced a Too 
late to resow—and the price of corn and 


stand. 


hay soaring skyward! R. B. G. 
* . + 
One mistake I made last year was 
buying little scrub pigs to make im) 


meat because I could get them cheaper 
than I could purebred pigs. It takes 
just as much feed for a scrub hog to 
weigh 150 pounds as it would a good 
purebred hog to weigh 300 or 400 pounds. 
This year I bought two good pigs and 
with the same amount of feed I will 
have more meat. R. T. M. 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


Uplifted Ideals 


ECENTLY in Chicago was held a 
convention on country life. Among 
the delegates were 12 women from vari- 











ous parts of the United States and 
Canada. They dis- 
cussed every prob- 
lem of rural life 


from the high view- 
point of mothers’ 
idealism, 

As the convention 
was closing, the lit- 
tle stenographer 
who had _ taken down 
the proceedings, 
asked the privilege 
of speaking. She said, “I have reported 
a great many conventions, but this is the 
greatest gathering of women I have ever 
seen. I did not know there were women 
in the world who had such fine ideals 
and plans for life.” 





DB. HOLLAND 


It is but another proof of what we 
all know, namely: that living flows 
cleaner and purer, on the whole, in the 
country, than in the cities. The only 
hope for the city is in the acceptance 
and practice of these so-called “homely 
virtues” that are every day thrilling the 
hearts of good women. 

Whether we men are willing to ad- 
mit it or not, the women of the world 
are the civilizers of society. I do not 
know why the Creator has given women 
deeper insight into moral values, unless 
it be, that as the givers of life, they 
have suffered that life may be; but any- 
way, they see more deeply into the 
soul of things than a man can see. The 
average man needs at least four women 
to civilize him: his mother, his sister, 
his wife, and his daughter. 

Millions of mothers whose names will 
never be seen; who crave no publicity, 
and whose sole ambition is to fill their 
little places—these millions of un-named 
mothers are responsible for the unseen 
and silent force which caused this little 
stenographer in the city to open her eyes 
in wonder at the purity of their ideals. 

Limelight is for a few whom fortune 
picks out for her displays. Too often 
the limelight blinds their eyes to the 
better things. The great multitude of 
us have to be contented with the sun- 
light or the dim starlight, but it is a 
comfort to know that every ideal lifted 
up into noble conduct helps the world; 
that no flower blooms so obscurely but 
that its perfume blesses the earth. 


’ I think that God is not so interested 
in greatness as we poor mortals are. To 
God, the good only, are great. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” ited 























How can the 
price beso low ? 


HY does the Exide Battery cost 

no more than ordinary bat- 
teries? Here is the answer: Exide 
was the pioneer automobile battery. 
High quality brought demand, and 
that meant big production and the 
economies of manufacture that go 
with it. Exide is the economical bat- 
tery for you to buy, because the price 
is low and the length of service ex- 
ceptionally long. 

The price displayed above is for a 
13-plate Exide. There are Exide 
Batteries for every car, some costing 
more than $16.50 and some costing 
even less. At Exide dealers every- 


where. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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your light truck. 


use Kelly Cushion Tires 


ELLY Demountable Cushion tires are in- 
tended to replace pneumatic tires on Ford 
and other light trucks in service where the 


wear on pneumatic tire 


Kelly Cushions are 
as pneumatics and whi 
the 


s is excessive. 


age ena as easy-riding 


they cost a little more 


are far cheaper in the end because they 


will stand up under heavier loads, are not sub- 
ject to puncture and will last two or three times 


as long. 


They come in sizes to fit 30x3%, 30x5 and 


33x5 rims. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


250 West 57th St. 


KELLY 


DEMOUNTABLE 
CUSHION 


New York 





TIRES 








Planters and Guano 


Sowers save seed, give good stands, and . 
get best results from guano. They are 
practical, durable, accurate, and easy 
to run anywhere, 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save itt 
cost in time and labor the first year, but also 
inerease your yield enough by quick, good 
stands, to make you an extra profit of $50.90, 
or more every year, according to the size of 
your farm. Thousands of farmers say that it 
pays to throw away other kinds and buy the 
Cote. Do not let anyone put off on you any 
imitation or substitute. 


* 
Notice 
It will pay you to write at once for 
circulars of two wonderful NEW ma 
chines, No. 40 and No. 50. Also great 
‘improvements in other Cole Implements. 
Cole Guarantees Quality and Serviee, 


Write For Valuable Free Catalogue. 


The Col) Manufacturing Co, 
23. Ley ben th 





WAS FRANTIC 
WITH PAIN 


Simple home treatment 
gave quick, positive relief 








How a lonely woman, snowbound on 
a remote farm, miles from a doctor, 
got quick and complete relief from 
the raging pain of neuralgia is told in 
this letter from Ontario, Canada. 

“The pain in my head was driving 
me wild,” she writes, ‘“‘when I hap- 
pened to see a bottle of Sloan’s Lini- 
ment on the where my hus- 
band had left it. I gave it a trial— 
and in no time the pain was gone. I 
slept peacefully the rot of the night.” 

And it is amazing—the quick, gen- 
uine comfort that Sloan’ 'S gives to 
every kind of muscular pain. 


No need to rub. A little Sloan’s 
patted lightly on—and a healing me 
of fresh, germ-destroying blood 
tingling through the aching place. 
fore you can believe it, the pain, swell- 
— stiffness are relieved and you feel 

qo ee So clean and easy to 
druggists—35 cents, 





Sloan’ S 
Liniment 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Five Timely Garden Sugges- 


tions 


OMATOES in the home garden 


should be staked and pruned. This 
will give earlier tomatoes, 
specimens of fruit. 


and larger 
Put the stakes in the 
ground two or three 


inches from the 
plants soon after 
growth starts, and 


by the time they are 
10 to 12 inches high 
tie them loosely to 
the stake. Tie the 
second or third time 
as they grow. Prun- 
ing consists of 
pinching out all of 
the suckers as fast as they appear. 

2. The eggplant is not properly ap- 


preciated by many of us. Every home 
garden should have a dozen or so plants 
in it. They will continue to bear all 
summer and until frost, if the fruits are 


kept cut off as fast as they mature. 

3. Sow some salsify or oyster plant. 
Sow the seed thinly in rows 2% to 3 feet 
wide. When well up and growing, thin 
out to 2 to 2% inches apart. Sow now 
and by the time cool weather comes next 
fall a most delicious vegetable will be 
had. When stewed with milk it makes a 
soup very similar to oyster soup, hence 
its name. 

4. Plant some of the bush limas or 
butterbeans after the weather gets warm. 
These matuse earlier than the pole limas, 
but do not produce as much or as long. 
Plant the bush varieties in hills 10 to 12 
inches apart. Plant pole limas near the 
garden fence so they can run on it. Noth- 
ing can be gained by planting these until 
the soil warms up and the weather gets 
hot, because they are heat-loving plants. 

5. Keep some powdered arsenate of 
lead and stone lime on hand at all times. 
For the next month or so the potato bug 
and other insects will be eating the Irish 
potatoes, eggplants, tomatoes, peppers, 
etc. Arsenate of lead is a remedy for 
any eating insect, whether it be potato 
bugs, cabbage worms, or other kind that 
eats the leaves. On a small scale, use 
one ounce of powdered arsenate of lead 
to three gallons of water and a lump of 
stone lime about the size of the fist. Sim- 
ply slake the lime, add enough water to 
make a thin milky solution, then add it 
to the arsenate of lead mixture, or enough 
to make three gallons of the whole. Spray 
this on and it will be good-bye Mr. In- 
sect. 


How Much Spray for 100 


Trees? 


‘T HAVE 100 seven-year-old peach trees 
and 50 apple trees that are nine years 
old. I expect to spray them according to 
the spray calendar this year, and want to 
do @ thorough job. How much will it 
take for each spraying given these trees?” 

It will take from three to four gallons 
of spray mixture to thoroughly spray a 
well grown, seven-year-old peach tree. It 
will take approximately the same amount 
for a nine-year-old apple tree. There- 
fore, to properly spray the 100 peach 
trees, from 350 to 400 gallons for each 
application will be required, and from 175 
to 200 gallons to spray the 50 apple trees. 


Spray Irish Potatoes 


ype yield of Irish potatoes is often 

greatly reduced by diseases and bugs. 
Blight causes considerable loss and if 
bugs are not checked soon after they 
start they will ruin the crop entirely. Of 
all the bugs we have to contend with, 
none are more easily controlled than the 
Irish potato bug. The pest is such a 
ravenous eater that it will eat enough 
poison to kill it in a few minutes. 


Blight can be controlled by spraying 
with Bordeaux tur The bug: 


be killed by spraying with arsenate of 
lead. Mix these two and spray both 
at the same time, killing two birds with 
one stone, so to speak. Use the 4-4-50 
formula of Bordeaux, or four pounds of 
copper sulphate, four pounds lump lime 
and 50 gallons of water. Simply dissolve 
the bluestone in a small amount of water, 
slake the lime in a small amount of wa- 
ter and add enough to make a milky so 
lution, pour these two together, stir thor 


oughly, add enough water to make 50 
gallons, and the result is 4-4-50 Bor 
deaux mixture. If one does not care to 
make it at home, it can be bought in the 
prepared form, and all that is necessary 
to use it, is to dilute in water according 


to instructions. 

Add to each 50 gallons of the Bor- 
deaux, one pound of the powdered ar- 
senate of lead, stir thoroughly and apply 
to the potatoes, and the work will be 
done. It is desirable to add half a pound 
kayso, or other form of calcium casein- 
ate to each 50 gallons of the spray mate- 
rial. This will cause it to spread and 
stick much better than without it. 

Where one wishes to poison bugs only 
and on a small scale, use one ounce of 
the powdered arsenate of lead and a 
lump of lime the size of the fist to three 
gallons of water. If calcium arsenate, 
which is used for dusting boll weevil is 
on hand, this may be used, dusting it in 
the pure iorm directly on the potatoes. 
This will kill the bugs. 

A good idea is to start spraying by 
the time the potatoes are a few inches 
high, giving them three or four sprayings 
at intervals of 10 days to two or three 
weeks, until three to five applications 
have been given. 


Preparing Strawberries for 
Market 


HAVE half an acre of strawberries. 

I am going to sell them on the local 
market. How shall I pack so as to get 
the best prices?” 

Pick when fully ripe, but before soft. 
Leave stems on. Do not pick any un- 
even or knotty berries, or any that are 
partially green. Neither should the ab- 
normally small ones be put in with the 
medium size and large ones. Pick early 
in the morning. 

Pack in pint and quart cups made for 
this purpose. Do not top or face them, 
but simply fill the cups full, When you 
sell a quart or pint, let it be a quart or a 
pint, and not seven-eighths or five-sixths 
of the quantity that is supposed to be in 
the cups. 

Under no consideration, put the me- 
dium or small berries at the bottom and 
in the middle and the large ones on top. 
Some make a practice of topping or 
putting the best berries on the top layer 
with the stems all downward so as to 
make a better appearance. This is not 
the proper way. Simply fill the cups 
brimming full of the same quality of 
berries throughout. 


Using Slaked Instead of Stone 
Lime 
'AN slaked lime be used in making 
spray materials in the place of burnt 
or lump lime?” 

Where the lime is not being used for 
heat producing purposes, as in the case 
of self-boiled lime-sulphur wash, the 
slaked lime can be substituted for the 
stone or lump lime. When this is done, 
however, use nearly twice as many pounds 
of the slaked as the stone lime. 


& 
A=== S. Pearse, secretary of the In- 
ternational Federation of Master 


Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation says an advantage the spinner 
has in dealing with the cotton coopera- 
tive is the certainty of receiving eve" 
running lots. This is impossible in deal- 
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Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


: , 
North Carolina Home Agents 

Doing Fine Work for Girls 

HE North Carolina home demonstra- 
the leadership of 
McKimmon are doing a 
wonderful work in nearly 60 North 
Carolina counties—training girls for 
broader and better citizenship and for 
service in leadership and home-making. 

When those 
benefits that come to 
club work realize that 
girls’ clubs in North Carolina, with a 
membership of 11,995, we cannot help 
but rejoice because of what this means 
to those several thousand future mothers 
and home-makers. 


tion agents under 


Mrs. Jane S 


f usswho know the great 
our girls through 


there are 552 


In training, enthusiasm, and sympathy 
no one is better equipped than Mrs. Mc- 
Kimmon for the great work under her 
direction, and she has also shown great 
wisdom in selecting her associates in 
home demonstration work. 

In order that our readers may more 
accurately know the extent to which 
home demonstration work is accomplish- 
ing its aims in girls’ club work, we give 
below the record of white girls’ club 
work as it stood for January, 1926: 
Mem- 


County bers County bers 
Alamance ......-+. 7S «=FJFORNSTOM 2..00060 314 
BRGOR. 6:65 cvenvnsen 70 Mecklenburg .... 348 
Beaslort ..cccccee 127 ED «ci ater eccesae 386 
SE echiancdous i eer 176 
Brunswick ...... 207 New Hanover .... 175 
Buncombe ....... 319 Northampton .... 225 
eee 107 + Pasquotank ...... 230 
ere Bee BD  ceacdccceee 291 
CN oscucen ene 279 Perquimans ..... 244 
Cleveland ........ 2. Seer 66 
Columbus ....... Se ED aecesencsacase 117 
OO ee 152. Richmond ........ 156 
Cumberland 500 ne TTT ree x» 
CUOPIUER: o6s0scee 164 Rockingham .... 100 
Davidson ........ Tz rr 213 
NE” gaackensase 550 ‘Rutherford ....... 340 
OS eee 357. Sampson ......... 485 
Edgecombe ...... 212 Scotland ......... 107 
POPEPUR  ovccccncs Se SE. veacgasccana ee 
én Bere 195 Transylvania . 375 
0 aa | so eee . 170 
Granville ........ 193 TR -sacves ee 
Geilferd s.cicovee 122 Washington ..... 396 
Eee rere | 
errr 237 EO wecéans ee 
ere 100 Henderson .. 216 


Mrs. McKimmon makes the following 
comment :— 

“There has been a very satisfactory 
development of leadership in the last 
few years and club girls are becoming 
project leaders for their club mates, 
assisting the home demonstration agent 
in her plans of work by frequently tak- 
ing over the entire program, giving the 
demonstration, and supervising her club 
mates’ work. In nine counties club girls 
have formed junior county councils 
which support the home agent in her 
work with club girls; help to plan the 
program; undertake to help develop 
leadership; and fofm altogether a fine 
orward step in girls’ training for family 
life.” 

There are many girls in North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and South Carolina—and 
all over the South, too—who enjoy the 
delights and benetits of club work, but 
there are not half as many in club work 
as should be. Every boy and every girl 
who lives in the country and is of club 
age should become a member. 


Live Virginia Farm News 


HE Old Belt tobacco growers of 

Mecklenburg County at Boydton 
pledged their support to the campaign 
to secure a 65 per cent sign-up of the 
land devoted to the production of to- 
bacco in the county by June 15. A com- 
mittee composed of one man from each 
magisterial district was appointed to ar- 
range mass meetings and to give the 
new contract full publicity. 

** * 

The Virginia Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion has recently announced the sale of 
the 1925 wool pool at a price which will 
net the members approximately 40 cents 
a pound. This is slightly above the av- 
erage farm price for wool during the 
months of June and July, 1925. The 





Wool Growers’ Association has been in 
existence for four years and 860 mem- 
bers delivered a total of 175,000 pounds 
of wool during 1925. The officers are: 
O. I. Thomas, president, Round Hill; T. 
M. Painter, Pulaski; 
James W. Graves, treasurer, Richmond, 
and K. A. Keithley, Richmond, mana- 
ger and secretary. 
* * * 


vice president, 


Chesterfield County Advisory Council 
has decided to work for the following 
results during 1926: Each farmer to 
have an all-year round garden, 100 hens, 
one brood sow, two dairy cows, and to 
improve waste land for pastures. 

* * * 

The members of the Virginia Crop 
Improvement Association are readily dis- 
posing of their certified soybean seed, ac- 
cording to a recent statement of Mr. T. 
C. Maurer, secretary of the association. 
Growers in Caroline County, which is 
the largest producing section of certified 
seed, had 2,500 bushels certified last 
year. , 
* * * 

The cold weather this spring has 
greatly delayed the shipment of truck 
crops from Virginia. The number of 
cars shipped this spring is less than us- 
ual. The spinach movement is com- 
mencing in considerable volume, and will 
reach its peak about the middle of April. 
Some uneasiness has heen felt by potato 
growers over the possible injury to the 
seed on account of the cold weather. 
Whether there is very serious damage 
or not the crop will be somewhat later 
than usual. The ripening of strawber- 
ries will also be retarded. On the other 
hand, fruit growers have been very 











YOUR GIRL WOULD ENJOY CLUB WORK 
Your girl would no doubt be just as happy in club work as are these nine members 


of a Rowan County, N. 
dress making 


much pleased by the backward spring 
which has tended to retard the develop- 
ment of fruit buds. Apple prospects are 
said to be very promising. 

*_ * * 

According to the recent estimates of 
the State Department of Agriculture the 
total value of livestock sold and slaugh- 
tered during the year 1925 amounted to 
$29,967,000. This is an increase of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent over 1924. The 
increased value was due to the higher 
prices of cattle and hogs and to a heavier 
shipment of lambs. Virginia leads all 


C., club who are shown learning to take measurements for 


South Atlantic states in the value of 
livestock sold and slaughtered. 
_* * 

William Ashby, a pupil of the Frank- 
town-Nassawadox High School, won the 
first prize of $40 offered by Norfolk banks 
for the greatest proficiency in growing 
potatoes among all schoolboys of Tide- 
water Virginia. This boy made a yield 
of 204 bushels of marketable potatoes 
on one acre of land and sold them for 
$290. After paying for his seed, fertili- 
zer, barrels, etc., he had a net labor in- 
come of $184. 
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o the Fruit Growers of the South: 





Security Brand Products: 





MADE BY 


THE J. W. WOOLFOLK COMPANY announces the completion 
of its up-to-date plant for the manufacture of Farm and Orchard 
Chemicals—the only complete plant of its kind in the South. 


We are now making and shipping to all parts of the fruit- 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
NUTONEX SULPHUR 
SECURITY DUSTS 
ANTI-ROT DRY MIX 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 


| Only best materials are used and all products are made under 
scientific supervision of an expert chemist who has had long and suc- 
cessful experience in the manufacture of insecticides and fungicides. 


Spray or Dust Your Orchard 








Products 








THE J. W. WOOLFOLK COMPANY 


FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA. 
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Look 
for the name 
KEROGAS 

on the burner 





™* BURNER “™ 





















In the Farm Kitchens 
of today you will find 
Oil Stoves equipped 
with Kerogas Burners 


Because—you can run the gamut of 
your domestic science accomplish- 
ments when you have an oil cook stove 
equipped with Patented Kerogas 
Burners. 

Kerogas means economy —in addi- 
tion to the positive saving assured by 
the patented feature of this burner 
(for kerosene) which mixes 400 parts 
of air to one part of the actual fuel. 

This wonderful burner assures a 
steady, uniform heat right when and 
where you want it. A ‘‘flame within a 
flame” concentrates cooking energy to 
the greatest possible degree. 

The burner is really the ‘‘heart of the 
oil stove.’’ Bear this in mind when you 
make your selection. In fact, ask your 
dealer to show you oil stoves that have 
the name ‘‘Kerogas’’ on the burners 
—or write to us direct. 

There are many quality brands to 
choose from—and two kinds of Kero- 
gas Burners. One type uses kerosene 
—the other, called the Pressure Ker- 
ogas, is for gasoline. 

The Kerogas Trademark is your 
guarantee of cooking 
efficiency. 

























The Giant Kerogas Burner 


Every “Giant Kerogas Oil Stove’’ 
equipped with ‘regular’ Kerogas 
Burners also has one of the new 
Patented Giant Kerogas Burners. 
This “Giant” is capable of the most 
intense heat—when you need it 
quickly—but is easily regulated for 
ordinary use, You can get the new 
Heavy Duty Giant Kerogas Oil 
Cook Stoves equippedentirely with 
“Giant’’ Burners. Models equipped 
only with “regular” Kerogas 
Burners are also available. 


























The KEROGAS Oven for 

Baking and Roasting 
is a fitting companion for the Kerogas 
Burner. As reliable as any range oven 
ever made, and as durable. Gives sure, 
uniform results because its temperature 
can be regulated perfectly by burner 
beneath. 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 


1251 First Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Manafacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 
Also the Celebrated L&H Electrics Ranges and Appliances 


DEALER'S NOTE: The best jobbers are prepared to supply oil stoves equipped with Kerozas Burnera 
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~ “Repair Bill’ 

Says-ee 

Here’s a simple little 
device you can put on 
your Ford in twenty 
minutes. It will tighten 
the chassis and lessen 


engine vibration. 


Made by 
The Brewer-Titchener Corp. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. ¥. 


7 












Prevents crankcase 
arms from breaking; 
sets those already 












FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


ANTHRAX 


Simultaneous Treatment 


Anthraxoids and Serum 
Liquid Anthrax Vaccine and Serum 


ANTHRAXOIDS 
~SPORE VACCINE) 
Single and Double Dose Method. 


ANTHRAX VACCINE, LIQUID 


Single and Double Dose Methoa. 


ANTIANTHRAX SERUM 


Consult Your Veterinarian. Write Us for Free Booklet. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 







































clamps over 
engine frame 
and under 
crankcase? 
No holes to 












Costs only 
$2.50 






Yeu Kanow Lots of Peopie 
Who Need Monuments 
Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
ovs commission, No experience neces- 
sary. 

Sen and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
more, s month. You can, too. Write 
for booklet, “How to Earn More 
Money,”” TODAY! 
Commonwealth Marbie & Granite Co. 
216 Confederate Ave. 209 Atlanta. Ga. 








$2.75 west of 
Rockies 
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The Road to Carolina 


Copyrighted 1925 by Wallace’s Farmer 


By A. E. DEWAR 


CHAPTER XXVI 


ERHAPS the anger and fear in me 
Prrrned out in that last explosion. At 

any rate from that moment on, I was 
as limp as a rag, and came near falling 
off my horse two or three times before 
we made a halt. We came finally to a 
farm house. There was a friendly hub- 
bub about us, and my clothes were taken 
from me, something soft and smelly rub- 
bed on my back, and I was rolled into a 


bed, whose blankets were still warm 
from the body of some one who had 
turned out to make room for me. I 


dropped off at once into a sleep that was 
half When I awoke the room 
was still in the half light. I marvelled 
at it sleepily at first and then guessed 
that I had slept through the whole day 
and the light I saw was the dusk of ev- 
ot that of morning 

lay on my side 
ght make wav- 


stupor 


ening, n 
For a moment or two I 
and idly watched the fireli 


+ 
t 
1 
hy 


ering shadows over the puncheor ceiling. 
The room was very quiet, save for a 
persistent rubbing sound, as of a heavy 
tapestry dragging over a floor. For a 


moment I sunk back into sleep and dream- 
ed again, dreamed of Philadelphia and 
dancing assemblies and theatres and ele- 
gant dinners. Waking slowly once more, 
my eyes came to the source of the sound 
and saw my uncle, seated a three- 
legged stool before the fire, and rubbing 
away at his rifle. Perhaps because I had 
been dreaming of Philadelphia, and be- 
cause the sight of my uncle, took me 
back to the night when I had my first 
glimpse of him, for a moment it seemed 
I was back in my rooms in the Quaker 
City and that he had come to fetch me 
back with him. 

“You want me to go back to Carolina 
with you, do you?” I asked drowsily and 
put one leg out of bed. 

He laughed and stood up. My back 
gave a sudden twinge as I moved. I 
came to myself suddenly. 

“IT thought I was back north,” I ex- 
plained somewhat foolishly. 

Did a shadow cross his brow? 
looked at me fixedly for a moment. 

“That, too, is possible,” he said shortly. 
I did not understand him, and had no 
time to puzzle over it, for the next min- 
ute he was examining my back while I 
flinched under his fingers. 

“A day or two will fix this,” he de- 
clared finally and put more grease on. 
Somewhere he had found a shirt of soft 
linen and this he made me put on next, 
with a buckskin hunting shirt over it for 
warmth. 

Everyone else had eaten, he said, and 
since I was ravenously hungry, I swung 
the big pot in from over the fire, took 
off the lid hopefully and was not unre- 
warded. There was a wooden trencher 
handy and a big spoon I filled the 
trencher with the mixture—it was one 
of the perennial meat stews that sim- 
mered on every back country fire—and 
gulped it down. Water was in a pail 
by the door. I drank heartily from the 
gourd and then returned to drag up a 
stool by my uncle's side. 

He was smiling at something. 

“You have changed since I saw you 
last,” he commented. 

I let this pass. I was anxious to find 
out how he had found me, what had hap- 
pened to the Regulators, what his plans 
for the future were. 

Finding me, so my uncle said, had been 
easy. The jailer—a good fellow at heart 
and mindful that he would live among 
Regulators after the troops went home— 
had got word to him as soon as I was 
taken off. Several farmers had noticed 
us pass. My uncle had ridden while my 
escort had slept, had been only an hour 
behind at the tavern, and had located the 
camp almost as soon as it was made. 

“We were later than we should have 
been,” he added and the little muscles 
along his jaw swelled suddenly, “but we 
had no idea—we took time to work over 
to another road and plan our get-away.” 


on 


He 


The Regulation, it seemed, was ovet 
The extremists were fleeing the country 
Moderates, like Caldwell, were setting 
to work to build up an alliance betwee 


the men of the coast and of the bacl 
country. I spoke of Jones and his atti 
tude. My uncle nodded. 

“There are men like that,” he admitted, 
“the union may come. But how lone 
will it take? Will it be five or ten o1 


fifteen years before we can see that we 
have the same enemies?” 

He shook his head and muttered, as if 
to himself, that the back country was th: 
more important anyway. Colony prid 
meant nothing to the man west of tid 
water; they were of one mold, Germar 
Irish, Scotch—the frontier had mad 
them one. He opened his eyes wide and 
said loudly: 

“The frontier is America. Remembe 
that. Thirteen squabbling colonies are 
nothing but thirteen squabbling colonies 
But the back country and the frontier 
have the makings of a nation.” 


II 

FEW before I would have 

cried a startled, “Treason” to talk 
like this. Now I was silent. I reflected, 
half humorously and half bitterly that 
there was nothing like the threat of the 
gallows and the bite of a belt to make 
a rebel out of a loyalist. 


months 


“What is to happen to. us?” I asked 
suddenly. 
My uncle raised his eyebrows. A look 


of mild surprise and pleasure came over 
his features. That faded, and he gave 
me his old, estimating glance. He got to 
his feet. 

“We will see about that later,” he de- 
clared. “Right now, let’s put. distance 
between ourselves and your late friends.” 

As we rode on through the night, three 
of the four men with us said awkward 
good-byes and left us. They had small 
farms of their own, and had risked 
enough for us. We thanked them and 
saw them go. ; 

“I brought twenty like these to the 
fight,” my uncle said after they left 
“We came a day too late—what a fool 
Hunter was not to fall back and bush 
whack the militia—then we hung around 
for a while and made trouble. But they 
left me, one by one. Afraid of what 
would happen to their families—Chero- 
kees. Farm work to be done. Quite 
right, too. The game was up.” 

Jennings left us toward morning, and 
said something about meeting us in the 
Holston country—something I did not 
quite catch, as he went off. 
rescue his pelts and again try trading 
them for supplies. Though Wilcox was 
in jail, there would be other traders in 
Cross Creek and the ban on powder and 
lead would probably be lifted. 

It was the next day that we began 
to come into the territory ravaged by 
Tryon’s army. Burned farm after burned 
farm-—it made one heartsick to see them. 

We met wagons on the road as we 
went on farther. They were headed north- 
west. Some of the men who walked be- 
side the oxen or drove the horses said 
they were going north to Augusta Court 
House and then perhaps west to the 
Cow Pasture. There hadn’t been any In- 
dian trouble out that way for years now. 
Others were undecided. One thing they 
were certain of. They were leaving 
North Carolina for good. 

“Nobody left on Sandy Creek, I_hear,” 
one man told us. “All of them have 
packed up and gone. Where? A few 
up toward Pennsylvania after Husband. 
Most of them are going west. Young 
feller name of Robertson talked to them 
about the Holston. Some of them were 
going with him.” 


Ill 


“D OBERTSON,” my uncle exclaimed. 
“A good man. If they go with 
him, they won't regret it.” 
So we came to a trading ford on the 
Yadkin, where an old Indian trail ran m 
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the days before the white men came. 
Here we heard word of a man named 
Boone; whom my uncle knew and who 
had started west over the mountains two 
years before. Hadn’t come back, either. 
Killed and scalped, probably. 

“The Holston country is an old story 
to Boone,” my uncle told me. “He's gone 
farther yet, beyond the next range. He'll 
come back,” he paused and smiled, “or 
if he don’t, we'll go out and see what's 
keeping him.” 

A very dirty old hunter lounged over. 

“Boone?"’ he queried, “Boone’s safe 
enough. Seen him a month back. Hada 
great time. Lots of fightin’. Lost one 
batch of skins in the river; Indians rob- 
bed him of his last batch. Come back 
poor, but brung his scalp with him.” 

“The frontier is moving west,” my 
uncle mused as we went on. “When I 
came here the Yadkin and the Catawba 
were on the frontier. Now it is the Hol- 
ston country. And tomorrow it will be 
the Mississippi.” 

Farms grew more infrequent as we 
travelled on. We would journey for half 
1 day before we saw anyone. The trail 
got poorer. Wagons would have had a 
hard time on it. There were more hills 
and fewer stretches of bottom land; more 
timber, oak and hickory mostly. We 
caught sight of deer twice and once, 
coming to a ford stumbled on a black 
bear who had come down to drink and 
who scrambled for the brush in a panic 
as we trotted down. 

It was that afternoon that we came 
to a clearing so new that the leaves 
on some of the fallen trees had not yet 
turned. There was a stream nearby 
and a good sized patch of bottom land. 
In the center of the clearing a little space 
had been burned away and the walls of 
a log house stood shoulder high. A man 
came out from a brush shanty nearby 
to welcome us. 

My uncle walked over to the cabin. 
Logs notched carefully at the ends, lay 
in position on each side. The upright 
poles to hold the roof were in place. A 
pile of sticks six feet high was piled to 
one side. 

“You'll need help from the neighbors 
on this,” my uncle suggested. 

The man smiled. 

“No neighbors, yet,” he said. 

My uncle seemed surprised. 

“How did you get the logs up this 
high?” he asked. 

He pointed to his wife, a strapping 
girl, and the three children that tagged 
after her. 

“T prized ’em up,” he explained. “She'd 
hold the log steady while I got a new 
grip. We're sort of stuck now, though.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned my uncle 
heartily. “Dan, we'll take the afternoon 
off and lay hold.” 

It was all new and interesting to me, 
even though the work was hard. We laid 
stout poles from the ground to the top 
of the wall, took staves and by using 
them as levers, forced each log up into 
place. When the angle got too great, 
we ran them up as high as we could, 
then got under with our shoulders and 
lifted, while the owner of the _house 
guided the logs to the right place. Still 
higher, we put forked sticks under the 
log and heaved—the woman helped on 
this—while the man clung up above and 
steered. 

By evening we were drenched with 
sweat, but the wall was higher than our 
heads, and everything was ready for the 
roof, a task that could be handled without 
assistance. We glanced inside. A bunk 
stretched the length of one side. Punch- 
eon floor took up half the floor; the rest 
was dirt. The fireplace had been started. 
It was of flat stones mortared with clay. 
We were told the chimney—to save time 
—was to be made of sticks and clay. 
Later it would be built up with rocks all 


the way. 
IV 


WE SLEPT there that night. My un- 
cle took in the surroundings with a 
gesture as we laid out our blankets. 
“This is the way the folks on the Hol- 
ston will live,” he said. “Here we’ve been 
getting soft—furniture from the east 
sometimes, houses built out of planks, 
three and four rooms—good dishes for 


the women—town-woven cloth for the 

folks to wear.. Things like that won't 

get over the mountains for years.” 
Next day we came to a little cabin, 


hidden at the end of a trail so faint that | 


I could hardly make it out. My uncle 
went in with the air of a man who 
comes home, set me to cooking supper 
and left again. He came back with a 
big bundle. 

“Good folks out here mainly,” he com- 
mented, “but sometimes I like to play 
safe.” 

He opened the pack. On the floor he 
laid out a long shirt of softest doe skin, 
fringed and beaded; leggings of the same 
and high moccasins. A coonskin cap 
followed. From a roll of blankets he 
took a long Decker rifle, slim and well 
balanced. A long knife, a belt axe, and 
a powder-horn and bullet-pouch followed. 

“These,” said he, “are for you—if you 
want them. I laid in an outfit after I 
came south this spring. Thought maybe 
they might come in handy.” 

He looked up at me suddenly. 

“You can take them back to Phila- 
delphia with you, if you like,” he went 
on. ‘May amuse your friends there. 
Remind you, too, of an exciting time.” 

Without taking thought, I answered 
him. It seemed as if the words lay ready 
in my mouth. 

“T am not going back,” I said. 

“T don’t like rough living over well, 
sir,” I continued, “nor some of the rough 
characters I have met out this way. I 
have had moments when I wanted to go 
back to Philadelphia forever; probably 
I shall feel that way again. Yet I don’t 
want to go. Philadelphia is a third rate 
London. Out here— there is nothing like 
it anywhere. The future of the country 
is here. You said so yourself—the fron- 
tier is America.” 

My uncle smiled to himself. He be- 
gan to throw fresh fuel on the frre., 

“You have spoken,” he declared 

gravely, “and you are a man now. You 
go with me, then. I welcome you to 
hardships, to danger, to suffering, per- 
haps the death of the scalping-knife or 
the torture stake. Yet these chances 
seem little when one is young. One 
thought should sing to you all the way. 
Each generation of man has its great ad- 
venture, its chance for doing what men 
have not done before, for beating new 
paths through the wilderness of the fron- 
tier or through the wilderness of old 
ideas. For your generation and mine, the 
great adventure is to push the frontier 
westward and to build a-nation as we 
go.” 
We came next to a trading post far- 
ther north, where my uncle bought pack 
horses and provisions and tools to load 
them with. We were to follow Robert- 
son to the country on the Holston. The 
trader came out to see us start. 

“Going west, I reckon?” he asked. 
“Everybody goes west now. Robertson 
passed through a month ago, bound for 
the Holston. A party of twenty men 
went through last week. Now—here’s 
more right now.” 

Up the trail came a lean man on a long 
necked horse. His rifle lay across the 
saddle in front of him. A roll of blank- 
ets was tied behind. To the trader’s in- 
vitation to stop for the night, he shook 
his head. 

“We aim to make it over the next rise 
yet,” he said, “we're late now.” 


V 


E WENT on. Behind him came two 

pack horses, with a boy of six hang- 
ing to the second. Another saddle horse 
came by, with a woman riding and a 
baby in front of her. They were past 
when a man on foot, leading a packhorse 
came trudging around the bend. His 
woman, barefooted and panting, walked 
too with a little girl beside her. A baby 
clung precariously to her pack. 

Dusk came as they passed, a long line. 
No wagons here. Only pack horses could 
manage the mountain trails. Women 
and children could ride when the road 
was easy and walk when it was steep. 
Walk, too, when the horses gave out and 
perhaps carry a part of the horses’ load 
as well. 

We looked after them as they went up 


(Concluded on page 21) 















































Does Not Crack or “Chalk” Not Affected by Moisture * Looks New. Holds its Looks 


SWP house paint lasts longest Varnish your door with Rex- SW Auto Enamel dries hard 
and covers most surface. par. Withstands exposure to with a beautiful lustre. Flows 
Holds its high gloss and its rain,sleet, snow, extremecold oneasily. Broad range of pop- 
colors are fast. Recommended orhotsun. Recommended on _ ular, fastcolors. Recommend- 
on the Farm Painting Guide. the Farm Painting Guide. edonthe Farm Painting Guide. 


Think of your paint 


like a ten-acre field 


OU know many a ten-acre field which you would 
rather own than others of the same size. Why? 
Character of the land. 

There is no substitute for quality in land or in paint. 
Follow the Farm Painting Guide and use finishes 
which last longest and which require the least quantity 
because they cover the most surface. Look for the 
store displaying the “Guide” and the sign “Paint 
Headquarters.” 

Why not write, today, for a free copy of our beauti- 
ful and practical new Farm Painting Book? 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., largest paint and varnish 
makers in the world, 610-D Canal Road, Cleveland, O, 


WILLIAMS 


VARNISHES 


SHERWIN- 
PAINTS AND ( ci 


FARM 
PAINTING GUIDE 


TO PAINT— |TOVARNISH—| TO STAIN— |TOENAM 














USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT 
SURFACE NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW 
AUTOMOBILES. ....|| 6-W Auto Enamel 5 F Auto Enamel S-W Auto Enamel 
AUTOMOBILE TOPS|| S-W Auto Top and S-W 
AND SEATS........ Auto Seat Geccdns 
BARNS, SILOS, OUT. || S-W Commonwealth Paint : W Preservati 
BUILDINGS, Etc... ||S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: S Shingle Stain 








SWP House Paint 
BRICK .........+++. S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


CEILINGS, Interior... |] Flat-Tone 


Old Dutch Enamel 
S-W Handcraft Stain 
Floorlae Enameloid 





Sear-Not Varnish 






































Exterior. || SWP House Paint —TRexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
CONCRETE ........ S-W Conerete Wall Finish 
‘ Sear-Not Varnish Floorlac Fr inlA 
DOORS, Interior ..... SWP House Paint Velvet Finish No. 1044 | S-W Handcraft Stain 
Exterior... ...|| SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
FENCTS............. pee S-W Preservative 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint Shingle Stain 
FLOORS, Interi 
(wood). ....|] S-W Inside Floor Paint | Mar-Not Varnish Floorlae S-W Inside Floor Paint 
Concrete... . |] S-W Concrete Floor Finish #9 Concnete Flew 
Porch .....: S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
FURNITURE, Indoors|| Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish Floortac Old Dutch Enamel 
Porch Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 
HOUSE OR GARAGE || cy. S-W Preservati 
eaten SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish Shingle Stain | Old Dutch Enamel 





IMPLEMENTS,|., 
TOOLS, TRACTORS, || SW Wagon and Implement) Rexoar Varnish 
































iL 
LINOLEUM ........ S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor Painf 
Flat-Tone 
RADIATORS........ +2 Seeninem or Gold Enameloid 
int 

ROOFS, Shingle......]] $-W Roof and Bridge Paint i Diemmetiee 

Sivoned etalastic ._ 

Composition . |} Ebonol Shingle Stain 

SCREENS .......... S-W Screen Enamel S-W Screen Enamel 
WALLS, Interior Flat-Tone namel 
(Plaster or Wallboard) || SWP House Paint Bnasneiosd - 
WOODWORK SWP House Paint Scar-Not Varnish S-W Henderaft Stain Enamel 
EE chron cevass Flat;Tone Velvet Finish No. 1044 | 5 Oil Stain Pnameloid 


© 1926, The Sherwin-Williams Co, 
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big demand for this most 
melody by the 
sweet voiced ‘““VERNON DALHART” 
we are now offering this tune couple od with 
“THE DREAM OP THE MINER'S 
CHILD.” It is truly a beautiful record. 


The Nation’s Favorites 
Now on Phonograph Records 


These records featuring those famous 
melodies, events of national importance 
and old time dances appeal to every man 
and woman. They can now be obtained 





Due to the 
touching and appealing 


by mail. We offer the most famous of the 
artists including John Carson, Vernon 
Dalhart, Homer Rodeheaver and others. 


Order from this list. 
{ The Death of Floyd Collins. 


75502, The Dream of the Miner's Child. 76 
Sung by Vernon Dalhart. 
The Lightning Express. 
75501 { Blue Ridge Mountain Blues. 76 
Sung by Vernon Dalhart. 
Wreck of The Southern Old 97. q 
75503 { In the Baggage Coach Ahead. 78 
Sung by Vernon Dalhart. 
The Prisoner's S 
75505; A ser s Best Friend Is = Mother. 75 
ung by Vernon Dalha 
The Little. Old Log Cabin in the Lane. 
75504 Sung by David 75 


1 Wish! Was a Single Girl Again. 
Sung by Vernon Dathart. 
The New River Train. 


75506 { The Little Rosewood Casket. 76 
Sun pane Vernon Dathart. 
lense. 
75507 { Tell _ “That You Saw Me. 75 


Sung by Vernon Daihart. 
The Letter Edged in Black. 
75516 { Behind These Gray Walls. 75 
Sung by Vernon Dathart. 
The Church in the Wildwood. 
75512 Mother's Prayers Have Followed Me. 75 
Sung by Homer Rodeheaver. 
Party Quadrille (With Calls) 
75510 { Circle Waltz (With Calls) 75 
For Dancing played by the Barnstormers. 
he Lord’s Prayer. 
Prayed by William Jennings Bryan. 75 
learer, My God to Thee. 
Westminster Quartette. 
Special Guaranteed Portable. ($20.00 Value) $12.98 


Enclose check or money order to cover exact amount. 
Postage prepaid on all orders for 2 or more records. 
Will ship C. O. D. if remittance is not enclosed. FREE 
—Big list of popular, old time tunes, Hawaiian and 
sacred records sent with first order or free on request. 


Order yaur phonograph records from 


ST. LOUIS MUSIC CoO. 


Dept.823 St. Louis, Mo. 


75515 








BEAUTIFY IT WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” 





to Tint or Boil 
to Dye ( 


Just Dip 











Each 15-cent pack 
age contains directions 
so simple any woman 
can tint soft, delicate 
shades or dye rich, 
permanent colors in 








lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses 
coats, stockings, sweat 
ers, draperies, cover- 
ings, hangings ev- 
erything ! 

Buy Diamond Dyes—no other kind— 


and tell your druggist whether the mate- 
rial you wish to color is wool or silk, or 
whether it is linen, cotton or mixed 
goods. 








SOOTHES 
BURNS 


Nothing more comforting 
than “Vaseline” Jelly. Eases 
pain. Hastens nature’s heal- 
ing. Wonderful for cuts, 
scratches, bruises and other 
little accidents. 
CHESEBROUGH i MFG. co. 


State Street New York 


REC. VU. 6. PAT. 





| growing them this year with only 





_ Vaseline 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


MOXA", April 19.—In washing the 
popular rayon fabrics use care not 
to stretch or pull the material as it is 
tender while wet. 
Tuesday, April 
20.—A certain wise 
mother teaches her 
children courtesy at 
table by letting them 
take turns pretend- 
ing they are famous 
persons being enter- 
tained. All vie with 
each other to show 
the visitor attention 
and of course the 
one playing the part of the guest must 
live up to his distinguished role. 


Wednesday, April 21.—If your hair is 
dry and you are troubled with dandruff, 
rub hot olive oil into the scalp the night 


MES. HUTT 


before you shampoo your hair. Wash 
very thoroughly to get all the oil out 
again, 


April 22.—The careless spit- 
ter is one of the greatest dangers to 
public health. Small children are es- 
pecially open to infection for the germs 
food and fingers, from 
are Carried into the body. 


Thursday, 


cling to 
which they 


toys, 


Friday, April 23.—The girl who wears 
very short skirts will find that bloomers 
that fit tight to the knee are more satis- 
factory than loose teddies. A new idea 
is to have the bloomers match the stock- 
ings in color. 

Saturday, April 24.—Finger marks on 
painted woodwork will come off if they 
are rubbed with a cloth dipped in kero- 
sene. 


Sunday, April 25.—Why not organize 
the young folks of the community into 
a Sunday afternoon bird club, the ob- 
ject being to study the birds of the 
woods and fields? All that is needed 


to make the club a success is enthusiasm 


and a good book on our native birds. 


SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 














Growing Exhibition Chrysan- 


themums 

es the four years Miss Ruth 
annon of Ensley, S. C., has won 
hen place at fairs and shows with her 
fine chrysanthemums. She tells us that 
she started raising these magnificent 
flowers as a hobby but now she is sell- 
ing the plants at a worth while profit. 
Last year she made 32 times as much as 

| she spent on advertising. 


Miss Cannon explains in the follow- 
ing article just how she grows the chry- 
santhemums that have brought her pleas- 
ure as well as money: 

Those gorgeous, prize-winning chry- 
santhemums you admire each year at 
your community, county, or state fair 
are entirely within reach—you who have 
secretly sighed and wished for the magic 
power to produce those exquisite, queen- 
of-fall flowers. 

If you who read this are the average, 
busy, farmer-girl or wife and have never 
grown the large chrysanthemums, try 
a few 
plants, not more than a dozen at the 
most. If only one-half of your plants 
should produce those beautiful flowers in 
the fall, you would never be content 
again to leave them from your flower- 
garden. 

Select a southern or western exposure 
—the former is better—right beside thie 
house or some outbuilding if at all pos- 
sible, for your chrysanthemum bed. A 
bed is much better to grow your plants 
in than one continuous row, even though 
The reason for this is that, a bed can be 
covered much more easily than a row, 
when the chilly fall nights compel one 
to protect the blooms from frost. 


Here is a list of the best varieties I 
have grown: 


White — Christy Mathewson, Betsy Ross, 


William Turner. 


Yellow—Marigold (first place for ir years), 


Lenox, Major Bonaffont 

Pink—Vermont, Mrs. Leslie Davis, Miss 
Anola Wright. 

Let us pretend we are planning for a 
bed of a dozen plants. Spade or plow 
a plot at least eight by six feet. Work 


into this thoroughly enough well-rotted 
compost from the cow barn (this fertili- 
zer being one of the best for chrysan- 
themums) to make the bed good and 
rich. Dig three shallow trenches eight 
feet long and equal distances apart. With 
four plants in a row, this allows each 
plant two feet of space each way. Hav- 
ing selected your plants from some reli- 
able dealer or grower, set them out as 
you would any other plant, pouring 
water in the hole around the roots, and 
pressing the earth firmly about the 
roots. Protect the plants from the sun 
for several days, removing covers at 
night and finally removing covers when 
plants seem strong enough to resist the 
sun's rays. 

Of course the more attention you give 
your plants, the better they will thrive 
but there are a few things that must, not 


be left undone. Chrysanthemums must 
not be allowed to suffer from long 
drouths. Do not give slight sprinklings 
of water each night, rather water thor- 
oughly twice a week during dry, hot 
spells. After hard rains stir the soil 
about each plant. When the plants are 
12 or 14 inches high, they should be 
staked with canes or straight sticks and 


to avoid cutting the stem, 
straight and up- 


tied loosely, 
often enough to insure 
right growth, 

When the plants begin to send out 
new shoots up and down the main stem, 
then comes the time of pruning, or re- 
moving of all branches except the ones 
to bear blooms in the fall. Pinch out ev- 
ery new shoot up and down the stem ex- 
cept the two very strongest and health- 
iest ones. New shoots will appear con- 
stantly but they must be kept pinched 
out, for in no other way can the plant 
produce large flowers Sometimes as 
early as July and the first of August a 
growth resembling buds will appear. 
Pinch these out immediately. They will 
produce nothing more than badly-formed 
flowers, if anything at all. Near the end 


of August and first of September, us- 
ually the latter date, true buds will be- 
gin to appear. They will come for the 
most part in tiny clusters. As new shoots 


were pruned back, so must all buds be 
treated, except the largest and _ best- 
formed bud, usually found at the end of 
the branch. No plant should have more 
than two buds, one to each of its two 
branches. Both new shoots and buds are 
more easily removed in early morning 
when plant is fresh and crisp. 

part of August 
have a light 
around 


During July or early 
the pli int bed should 
covering of compost 
the plants. 


again 


worked in 


South Carolina, the 
part, a covering is neces- 
flowers in order to protect 
the blooms, before they mature, from 
frost, dust and rain. For the upper 
sides and top covering, I use unbleached 
domestic, flour sacks or any white cloth 
For the lower sides, I use any kind of 
burlap sacks, washed and aired well to 
get lint off. This covering I fasten over 
a wooden framework erected over the 
bed. It is usually necessary to put this 
covering up when the buds begin show- 
ing their colors well. It is better, if 
possible, to fix the covering so the south- 
ern side can be rolled up on clear warm 
days. 

Chrysanthemums’ greatest enemies 
among the insect pests are black and 
green lice, or aphis. They can be easily 
controlled with tobacco dust or a spray 
of Black leaf “40.” 

MISS C. RUTH CANNON. 


THE MENDING BASKET 
Mending Woven Underwear 


O MEND woven underwear properly 
one applies the judgment that she 
would in any other type of sewing. For 
instance, if the woven underwear were 


In this section of 
northwestern 


sary for the 














+ 


silk, she would select the material 
darning with great care as 
fiber and each stitch she would lay 
by side as carefully as Nature has 
peas in a pod. For this work a sin 
wool needle or a mnilliner’s needle 
better than the common sewing needle. 

If there is one thing on which people 
can save time in mending it is the patch 
ing of cotton knitted underwear, that 
kind which is so popular now and whi 
is so healthful because of its absorba 
bility, its open spaces and its ease 
laundering. All one has to do is to cut 
a liberal patch (observing Matthew 9 :16, 
tuck under the corners of the patch and 
pin it over the offending hole, including 
various thin places around the edges 
thereof. Then one puts it on the sew 
ing machine and sews it, being careful t 
stay very near the edge so there will 
no ridge. 

Of course, one has consideration for 
various small items suchas stretching the 
underwear in sewing, using fine thread 
and giving care to the corners that they 
lie flat. 

Prevention being better than cure, 
the woman who mends the hole in the 
knitted underwear before there is a hole 
saves herself a deal of work. 


HOME DRESSMAKING 


VI. Plain Waist Changed to 
Middy Blouse and Gown 


HE following changes must be made 

to change a plain waist pattern into a 
middy blouse. 

1. Enlarged armseye. 

2 Underarm 
length. 


to color 














3. Widen around 
the bottom. 
For the middy fol- 


low the lines mark- 
ed by the letters g r 
sezx andima 
oc n. 

To Make a Gown 
From Middy— 
front measure to floor. 





MRS. DORA BARNES 
1. Take 


2. Take underarm measure to floor. 




















3. Decide about width around t 
tom. 

Connect the points a and b, c and 4, ¢ 
and f, g and h for gown. This is an 


especially good pattern for outing gowns. 
MRS. DORA R. BARNES, | 
Clothing Specialist 

College Station, Texas. 

Editor’s Note—“One-piece Dress From 
Plain Waist Pattern,” is the title of Mrs. 
Barnes’ seventh article which will ru» 
next week. 
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FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


My Success in Stopping Small 
Wastes in My Household 


GREAT deal of soap is saved by 

using the tiny pieces in a shaker. 

Nice warm quilts are made from old 
woolen clothes. 

Teast stale bread and grind; put in 
jars and use for puddings and croquettes. 

It’s fine to mix heavy green wood in 
the stove with your nice dry wood to 
save it 

I press and clean my family’s clothes 
and my own to save expense and the 
clothes last longer, too. 

We raise our own red pepper and sage 
and grind it up for market and home 
use. When the wagon or car is going 
to town I try to think of every single 
thing needed; it saves dollars and worry 
too. 

We save by subscribing for papers 
and magazines about five years in ad- 
vance—or in club lots. 

I have saved by using linoleum on my 
kitchen tables; it is fine to use and more 
durable than oilcloth. 

MRS. J. M. BRICE. 

York County,:S. C. 











Rompers From Worn Shirts 


HAVE made beautiful rompers for 

my three year old boy from my hus- 
band’s worn-out shirts. I use a butter- 
fly pattern with a seam on the shoulders 
and do not blouse them at the bottom. 
I lay the pattern on the bottom of the 
shirt and cut out, using the front of 
the shirt for the back of the rompers. 
They are finished in a short while and 
the buttons and button holes are already 
there. I put snaps at the bottom. 


Irwin County, Ga. MRS. A. L. M. 


Saves Feathers for Pillows 


SAVE my chicken feathers and make 
pillows and cushions out of the down. 
I hang a flour sack under a shade tree 
where I dress my chickens and put the 


feathers in this. Then when I have a 
sack full I dip them in boiling water 
and hang on the clothesline to sun for 
a few days. Then some rainy day the 
children and I sit down and tell jokes 
and stories while we strip the down off 
the stems. We soon have our task done 
and have real fun too. 
MRS. J. W. J. 


Robertson County, Texas. 


She Dyes the Old Dresses 


een girls’ worn dresses used to be 
given away, but now I dye them over, 
often two or three times and remake 
them, using good patterns. They get 
several times as much wear out of them 
as they used to get and it saves a great 
deal of money. MRS. A. L. 
Shelby County, Tenn 


Saves Light and Fuel 


F LIGHTS are used only in rooms 

where they are particularly needed 
and turned on and off in other rooms 
as wanted it saves quite a bit if you are 
using gas or electricity. Our fireless 
cooker is the best thing of all for tough 
meats and food that requires long cook- 


ing. The food can be heated on the stove | 


and cooked in the fireless all day or al! 
night without additional fuel. 
MRS. G. E. WHITLEY. 


Very Small Leaks Stopped 


ETTERS, circulars, business letters 

accumulate if just thrown around, so 

I clip open the envelopes and give them 

as well as the unused sheets of letters 

to the kiddies to use for scratch paper. 

I also use wrapping paper in the same 
way. 

To save matches I use surplus papers 
to make lamp-lighters. All buttons are 
cut from discarded clothes and placed in 
a button box. When cuffs on men’s 
shirts give out I rip them off, turn over 
and sew back on. I then mend the worn 
place on the back of the cuff and the 
front is as good as new. 

Discarded clothes are made into bed 
pads to protect the mattress from wear 
on top or from springs underneath or 
cut into strips and braided for rugs. 

MRS. L. 

Mecklenburg County, N. C. 








Our Pattern Department 


) 11 
A\ vi 
2639; 


2706—Princess Model.—Cuts 
and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 


in sizes 16 
bust measure. Size % requires 2% 
yards of 36 or 40-inch material with 
% yard of 27-inch contrasting and 
2% yards of binding. 

2698—Afternoon Frock.—Cuts in sizes %, 
38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 24 yards of 
40-inch figured material with 2% 
yards of 40-inch plain material. 

2688—Smock.—Cuts in sizes 16 years, %, 

38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 

ure. Size % requires 3% yards of 
%-inch material. 

Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 

or coin (coin preferred). 

being 


and evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 
e Progressive Farmer. 





It contains embroidery desi 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. ‘Address 


24593 


2498—Sports Frock.—Cuts in sizes 14 and 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material with 4 
yard of %-inch contrasting. 

2639—Junior Frock With Flare—Cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 2 yards of %- or 40-inch 
material with 4 yards of binding. 

259—Junior Jumper Dress.—Cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 3%-inch material 
for dress with 136 yards of 36-inch 
material for separate blouse. Pat- 
tern for blouse is included. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, — 
sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new fashion book contains hundreds 


of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
s and nine picture 
attern Department, 














salt, pepper, paprika. 
mixed. Remove from 
add seasonings. 
crumbs, 


TRY THIS FOR DINNER: 


SCALLOPED SALMON—1-lb. can Pink SALMON, %% cup 
bread crumbs, 1 tbsp, butter, 1 tbsp. flour, 1 pt. milk, 


then one of Salmon, 
dressing. Top with crumbs and butter, 


CANNED PINK 


SALMON 


‘King of Food Fish’ 


Sustains and Satisfies 
Hearty Appetites 


()UT-poor LIFE and work create the de- 
mand for “fuel” food three times a day. 
Women who enjoy planning substantial meals 
are depending more and more on canned Pink 


503 


(17) 








Melt butter, add flour, 


fire—add milk. Heat and thicken, 
Butter baking dish, add layer bread 
Cover with 
Bake 20 minutes, 


until filled. 





stir until 


PINK SALMON WITH RICE 





Line the bottom and sides 
of a mold with cold boiled 
rice one-ha.f inch thick, fill 
the cavity with creamed Pink 
SALMON and cover with rice, 
Steam 45 minutes, serve with 
white sauce. 


PINK SALMON CHOWDER 
Pound of canned Pink SAL- 
MON, 1 onion, 1 pt. milk, 1 
potato, % Ib. t pork, 28 
pater seasoning. Cut wR 
pork and onion and fry un 
they are a light brown. Mix 
th diced potato and pink 
Salmon. Season. Cover with 


finely broken crackers. 








SALMON. Always in Season; Always Con- 
venient; Higher in protein or muscle and tissue FOR 
building than meat at MUCH LESS COST! CHOICE RECIPES 
It can be served in countless savory ways. First 
Salmon on toast or creamed starts the day right Secon 
with good, rich sea food. At noon, a tempting Third prize 
dish of Pink SALMON and macaroni (such a dish Fourth prize 
can be prepared at a total cost of about 35c!). Fifth p 
For the evening meal, serve it in place of steak, 20 prizes, $10 each 200.00 
hot, with a fish sauce, or in a combination dish, 25 prises, Seach 125.00 
with potatoes and rice. "$1000.00 
COMPARE THE FOOD ee Did you ever serve 
Pink Salmon ag 21.40 canned Pink SALMON so 
i ‘16.50 tastily that family and 
Sugar Cured Ham 14.20 guests just couldn't get 
Macaroni eee mies 13°40 enough of its delicious- 
x nareatecaermgene 1310 ness? Then t*Y dish is 
yi lee aaa acta baa ena casa . worth a place in our new 
Spring IN « snnticckicntaceamniodidcderultiacaapl ets recipe wees — orale - 
Srtusiitapecssbencicsnernesherassesscenoronnehsctosvasennent . n it a prize winner 
Baked Beans (canned).. TARE :3 Here's your opportunity 
‘OtAtOes .........- ° to show your skill at 


Scientifically packed ‘and “enoked right in the 
can, all the valuable energy-giving elements, deli- 
cate natural flavor and freshness sealed in. 
of Food Fish” 


“King 


sure the label says PINK SALMON.) 


Buy it in quantity—a dozen cans or a case at 
A great Food Saving—in Time, Labor 


a time. 
and Expense. 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS 


2561 L. C. Smith Building 
_ Washington 











mall Coupon for 
our attractive 
FREE recipe 
book — ‘‘Forty 
New Ways to 
Serve Salmon.’’ 


Fill out and 


i) 


serves every purpose 
choice meats—at a cost of not more than 25c a 
canl—and it provides more health value. 


ASSOCIATED SALMON xacrans, 
2561 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Was! 
O Please send me (free) booklet: Party Ways to 


( Enter my favorite 
prize contest. 
Brand Pink Ww 
Send U. 8 


 & t. of Commerce Bulletin (free) 
on food Ae, TA and its beneficial Iodine, 


good cookery and be well 
repaid—a simple dish has 
just as much chance to 
win as an elaborate one. 


on Contest: 

Please state whether recipe 
has been tried in your own 
kitchen and how many persons 
it should serve. 

We should like to know your 
total cost preparing recipe. 

Kindly indicate brand Pink 
SALMON you prefer and send 
label. Contest closes August 
31, 1926. 


The 
of 


‘Be 











ve Salmon.’ 
mo sestnete) be sonthtatnedl in $1, 002 


Name. 


Address. 











(LOGGED 


prevented if skin 


non-irritant soap. Thousands use only 


Resinol 


PORES 


is well cleansed with 














< , a million dol- 
SEND wie MONEY 




















postman Sale 
price, $3.87, and 
postage on arrival, 
Waldemar chain 
and knife FREE. 
| Money back guar- 
cond STERLING rasor on 30 dey wal! BRADLEY, W-332 
, Fine 
the right man, who is in the right 
THE Mae OF THE HOUR—*:. does the right thing at the right time. 
If you are the right man, you can qualify, by taking an agency for the sale of 
jour Monuments. mox Ff Send in the coupon a 
Coggins Marble Company, ; ‘ 
45 Main St., Canton, Ga. 
I am the right man. Please send me the right information. 
BRING «nck sdccdccescccoceece Cee ceeseesecosesooeseceves PPETeerererrrrti ts Tis) 
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Studehaher Direct from the Maker" 






Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments: 
You get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch— 
Insured for a lifetime—direct from the maker at lowest 
prices ever named on equal quality. Send at once 
for FREE Book of Advance Watch Styles. 


21 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 






-the Jnsured Watch 


Choice of 60 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green 
gold or white gold effects; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochron- 


FREE 


WATCH CHAIN 
For a limited time we 
areofferinga beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE. 
Write now while offer 
haste. 


ism and 5 positions. Direct to you from the factory—the greatest watch 
value in America today! 

: ¥ Send at once and get a copy of 
Write for Style Book! Sr3.5"* REET SP 
newest, beautiful, advance styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and 
Dials. Read how you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct 
from the maker—save big money—and pay for it while you are using it. 
Re, Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styles and watch 
values. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it leste. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 









Dept. K268 South Bend, Indiana 
H Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 
2 Mail Coupon for Free Book 
\} STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
q F l Dept. K268 South Bend, Indiana | 
I Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch | 
" Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. I 
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The white patch 
that never fails. 


Sticks instantly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 






















The Biggest Thing in Scouting 


D’ 


Ak E rother Scouts 





There’s nothing more intere ting or 
more important in Lone Scouting than 
the degree work The b who forget 

his degree tests for other 
forms of scouting not 
making uimself an all 
re ‘ d + 1) ee \ irk 
f dation—boosting 
contributing nd tribe 
work follow it 
Did you know you had 
F usic box? A telegraph stem? A 
telescope? Very wonderful and delicate in 
struments they are, too. You learn about 
all of them when you pass the First De- 


gree. Do you know how to keep yourself 
fit and full of “pep” all the time? Here’s 
first test of the First Degree: 
Immediately upon arising start the day with 
some sirnple exercise which will limber up 
your body and get the blood in good circu- 
| lation. 


| Learn and practice deep breathing. 


the very 





ond 


| The farther you go the more interest- 
rz the tests become. In the Second De- 
yree comes a study of the moon, the sun, 


at plant life, animal life; in 
trail signs, how to make a 
on weeds, the North Star and 
Dipper: until you 
he last Seventh 


proudly wear the gold badge 


ter trees, 
Third, 
| fre. comn 
I and so on 


2 
, 
pe the 


ssed test of 


ree and 


he sagvamore Lodge. 


Many scouts have written us that they 


ve alread begun their First De gree 
ri “r have completed it If vou 
vent sturted send 20 cents to Lone 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave.. New 
York Citv, for vour First Degree book 
nd degree report card. You'll be proud 
that First Degree badge and those to 


Yours for a happy summer 


UNCLE P. F. 


Boy Scout Service for the 
Country Boy 





ty TO the present time most of the 
3ov Scout service and leadership in 
the United States has been given direct- 
the field known as urban where 
both man power for council material and 
money for the employment of leadership 
were possible. 

In order to get a definite 
cout field, let me give the 
owing for your consideration: 


In field there are 2,475,000 


the 


fol- 


idea of 
cervice 


the rural 


boys between the ages of 8 and 12: in 
the urban or city territory we have 
1,945,000. In ages ranging from 12 to 


17, we have 3,340,000 boys in rural areas 


Rogroaiivaihccaass 
Lone Scouts—Boy Scouts of Anerut 





The Progressive Farmer 






ae 


nd 2,560,000 boys irban territory 
his makes 56.3 per cent of the total 


cout age boys in rural territory. At the 
y 


present time our in the national 
headquarters indicate that 22.7 per cent 


records 


of the scout troops now organized Un 
der Council, are in rural territory and 
77.3 per cent are in the urban. 

O. H. BENSON, 


Director, Tone Scout Division; Ad 
visor Rural Scouting 


Uncle P. F. says—This ought to be a spur 


to our Boosters and Tribe members. Just 
think, we have more boys of scout age 
in’ the country than in the city and yet 
look how many more scouts there are 


town 


Let’s Go Forward—Together 


] DON'T believe that the Lone Scout 
I Scout mefeer has done 
zood, but it is no need to ery over spill 


,0V us 


milk. We have a great tribe in Ettricks 
nd we can furnish vouchers by ‘' 

most responsible men in the town in r 

erence to our work here and all the 
adults think a lot of us. I attribute our 
success to one of the most important of 
all things in a tribe, we never argue 


over the Lone Scouts and Boy Scouts 
There is a Boy Scout troop in our towr 
but we work in perfect harmony with 
each other. We can do a lot of good 
if we will get down to the root of the 
trouble and help work with our present 
officials and help by giving every good 
suggestion that can, and 
motto be a greater LSA. So let's put 
our shoulder to the wheel and keep pu 
for the LSA and espe: 
The Progressive Farmer Tribe 
RALPH LOCKETT, (5) 
Box 173, Ettricks, Va 
Uncle P. F. Says—There has heer 


} 


we let our 


ing grand old 


ally 


discussion of the merging of the l.one 
Scouts with the Boy Scouts. especially 
by boys who have heen Lone Scouts for : 
long time. But now that th order 
is here, we must all work together as 


} 


Ralph has said for “a greater T.SA,” and 


we would add, for a greater scouting p 
gram for all hecause some our tribe 
members will belong to Boy Scout troons 


some to T.one Scout tribes, and some 


be individual Lone 


O. H. Benson, New Director 


of Lone Scouts 


REATER things than ever before cre 

in store for Lone Scouts. On Marc} 
15, Mr. O. H. man wil 
farm boys can feel is really one of t! 
became Lone Scout director and adv'<o 
in rural scouting. For 10 years Mr 
3enson was in charge of bovs’ and girls 
club work for Uncle Sam and for five 
vears he has been in charge of boys’ an: 
girls’ industrial training work in the 
Eastern states. In one year while he 


Scouts 


3enson, a 


? 








driving. BEST FOR BAL- 
LOON TUBES, truck and 
all tubes, because e-lastic. | 
Stretches with tire, can’t | 
tear out. 50c—Worth it. 

Las-Stik Co., Hamilton, Ohfo } 













MEADOWS 
Gold Meda! 


ROLLER 
BEARING 





are easy on light power. 


Alarvest dollars from the farm wood lot while your 
ractor would otherwise be idle. Write for full 
information 


Builders of the Famous MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 
North Wilkesboro, North Caroline 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes, 
Roses, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Shade Trees 


Send for our new spring 


catalogue just off th ress. 
LINDLEY NURSERIES 
POMONA, N.C. 


GUARANTEES ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 





Cn © | 


if when writing to advertisers you say: 
“I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 


Plant now. 


OG | 












Strict Business Integrity 


learn to do so. 





charge. 
know 


LUTHER BURBANK 


réputation. 
above message. 
sage from that venerable and 
president of Harvard University. 





distinguished 


(Standard Farm Paper Editoria] Service, Copyright 1926 by Clarence Pos.) 


Luther Burbank’s Message 


and a Love of Your Work the First Essentials of 
Success, He Says in This Week’s “Success Talk for Farm Boys” 


“pest: strict business integrity. 
is a first requisite also. 
work by working at it intelligently and faithfully. 
thusiasm in your work prevents the work becoming bur- 
densome and makes all kinds of work easy. 
love your work, better not undertake it unless you can 
My heart goes out to the young man 
and young woman who is just starting out in life and 
I would help them in any way I could by word or deed. 
3ut each one has to feel his own way along through 
life, being faithful to yourself and anything in your 
If this does not bring success, then I do not 
what success is. 


Everybody knows about Luther Burbank, the wonderful “plant wizard,” whose 
whievements in breeding new types of plants and fruits have given him a nationa) 
Asked to tell our farm boys the essentials of success, 
Next week’s “Success Talk for Farm Boys” will be a striking mes- 


A love of your work 
to your 


En- 


You love 


can get 


If you cannot 


7 LUTHER BURBANK. 


he sent us the 


American, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ¢x- 




















April 17, 1926 


CHAMPION X— 
exclusively for 
rds—p 
inthe Red Box 





CHAMPION-J¥ 
for cars other 
2 Fords— 


Blue Boz 


75 


PRICE 


Think of Forty-Mil- 
iion spark plugs a 
year. Only such a vast 
production could 
build Champion su- 
perior quality at such 
low prices as 60 and 
75 cents. The savings 
of our enormous out- 
put are enjoyed by 
two out of every 
three motorists the 
world over. 


of new set of dependable 
Champion Plugs every 
10,000 miles will restore 
power, speed and acceleration 
and actually save their cost 
many times over in leg oil 
and gas used. 
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was in charge of club work, 2,500,000 
boys and girls were reached by Mr. Ben- 
son and his associates. In 12 months 
251,032 of these young club members pro- 
duced foodstuffs valued at $6,019,092 
Mr. Benson was reared on an Iowa 
farm, has worked as a farm hand, and 
' for many years had a farm of his own 
| in New England. He was educated at 
| Junior College, Iowa State College, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, University of Chicago, 
and Moody Bible Institute. Before tak 













O. H. BENSON 

& up club work Mr. Benson taught in 
| Towa rural and town schools and for 
| four years was superintendent of county 
schools. 

Mr. Benson is widely known over the 
country for the work he has done and in 
| securing him as Director of Lone Scouts, 
scout leaders feel he will help us develop 
the biggest and best scouting program for 
farm boys we have ever had. 











AROUND THE CAMP FIRE 








“! SAW in The Progressive Farmer that 


Virginia had only 24 Lone Scouts. There 
are about 15 in Ettricks. I have already gotten 
three members to join the Lone Scouts and 
wish you would send me 17 
more application blanks. I wish 
to become a Booster Scout. If 
it is in my power I am going to 
put Virginia on top of the list. 
I have been in this service a 
little over six months now. I 
would like to hear from any 
scouts that wish to corre- 
spond.”-—Homer Moore, Box 230, Ettricks, Va. 
Look at that Booster Button, Homer! Isn't 
it a beauty? 

Lone Scout Jos. D. Berry from Staley, N. C., 
writes that they are all ready to organize a 
tribe in their community. We hope it’s going 
to be such a live one it will show the whole 
community what scouts can do. 

“Our young scouts have just received their 
outfits and were: thrilled greatly. They are 
eager to begin the degree work and to have 
their uniforms also,” writes Mrs. Ola J. 
Barnes, from Barnesville, N. C. That’s 
| another tribe that’s going after things. While 
| we’re writing we'd better explain that boys 
} under 12 cannot wear the regular uniform. 
We hope that very soon something can be 
announced for them too and all our younger 
scouts can at least look forward to the time 
when they will be old enough to wear the 
regular uniform. 

“I am going to try to do my best and I 
want you all to help me. I am going to try 
to do a good deed every day for the LSA,” 
says Lone Scout Wilson Staley, Route 1, 
Liberty, N. C. That’s the scout spirit. 

Listen, you North Carolina scouts, to Lone 
Scout James Carter, Route 3, Ruffin, N. C. 
He writes: “Enclosed find two application 
blanks for membership in the LS.A. Spread 
the news! Let’s keep the Old North State 
in the lead!” You can’t beat that. 

“Please send me six membership blanks as 
I want North Carolina to still lead in the 
LSA,” is the enthusiastic way David E. Beam, 
Rt. 6, Shelby, N. C., writes. 

Lone Scout Floyd Johnson, Minturn, S. C., 
writes: “Please send me half a dozen member- 
ship blanks. I believe I can get up a small 
tribe here.” Attaboy, Floyd. 

Lone Scout Francis Finch, West College 
St., Oxford, N. C., writes that he wants to 
organize a troop at Oxford. He also says, 
“I have written a song for Boy Scouts or 
Lone Scouts. The tune is the chorus of the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic: 

“Booster, booster, be a booster; 
Booster, booster, be a booster; 
Booster, booster, be a booster; 

’ 


|... And. boos: 





THE BOOSTER 
BUTTON 
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A 24x38 Rumely Ideal Separator, 
fully equipped, for example, can 
be operated by a 15-25 OilPull (3- 
plow size) with utmost ease and 
economy. It requires a minimum 
of power. And the OilPull supplies 
the power at minimum cost. This 
is real economy. 

The Rumely Continuous Flow 
Principle of Grain Separation se- 
cures maximum capacity and thor- 
ough separation. This means saved 
time—and saved time is saved 
money. 

Another time-saving feature is 
the easy accessibility of all parts. 
Every oil cup and adjustment is 
easily reached from the outside. 


Advance-Rumely Thresher ‘Co., Inc., 


(19) 505 





The cost of threshing is influenced by power, labor and time. 
And the way to reduce the cost of each of these items is to have 
a tractor and a separator that are big enough for your job. 


This means labor saved—another 
important economy factor. 
Altogether these features reduce 
the cost of power, labor and time, 
thereby reducing the cost of threshing 
toa surprisingly low point per bushel. 
Thousands of farmers have proved 
the efficiency of the Rumely Ideal. 
For over 70 years it has been a 
leader. But at no time has its won- 
derful economy been more pro- 
nounced than now. There are sizes 
of the separator and the OilPull to 
suit the needs of both the indi- 
vidual farmer and the professional 
thresherman. Write us for catalogs 
or see nearest Advance-Rumely 
representative. Address Dept. CC. 


La Porte, Indiana 


The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, 
ain and rice threshers, husker-shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, 
— hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, motor trucks and tractor winches 


Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 
Light-Weight 


OILPULL 


RUMELY IDEAL 





ADV. 











DAIRY SUPPLIES 
— Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
“Butter Milk Making” 
We Also Sell 
ionem Butter Boxes 
EGG 12 Dor. Size 75 each 
CRATES! 7 +» BS 
(Plus Parcel Post) 


50c each 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 






















‘The LANE. a sturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
{ or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other woodwor me- 
ehinery. Send for description and prices. 
Lane Manufacturing Co.. Montpelier, Vé. 
Distributed by 
Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh, N. S 




























& 100 Lbs Net 
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Grains is time tested. 
safe to feed day after day and year after 
year. 
digestible—will keep your cows in good 
health, produce maximum milk flow and 
prolong their milking periods. 


Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash Holds the 
World Record for Egg Production. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


$218 Carthage Ave., 


Your Cows’ Health 


(4 


A dairy ration, to be most profitable must 
maintain top-notch production without 
injuring the cow’s health. The quality of 
ingredients; the percentage of each; the 
variety of proteins;—these things are just 
important as the analysis. 


Union 
It is absolutely 


It is light and bulky — highly 



















Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of 














a UNION GRAINS 
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Door Hangers 


UILT for lasting satisfaction — Myers 
Door Hangers are the most efficient 
hanger equipment made for barns, 

garages, warehouses and like buildings. 
Myers Door Hangers stay on the track— 
always,—and they insure perfect opera- 
tion at alltimes. Their flexible and adjust- 
able features and all weather construction 
are exclusive patented features of Myers 
and their steel roller bearings mean 
smooth, easy running. A full line of single 
and tandem hangers in stayon and tubular 
styles for doors of all sizes. 


Myers Honor-Bilt Products 


For fifty-five years Myers has built the high- 
est grade door hangers, hay and grain un- 
loading tools—hand pumps—spray pumps 
—power pumps—and complete water sys- 
tems. As World Headquarters for Pumps, 
Myers has earned an international reputa- 
tion for quality and service. 


See our local dealer—or write us direct 
for catalog and complete information 
about the Myers Line. 


) The F.E. Myers & Bro.Co. 


= Z 
MYERS 266 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 


[Oures — WATER sysTEMS — HAY $= HANGE 
C-20 




















“What BLACK 
DIAMOND 
FILES ‘Will Do 























Cv 


rpen Harrow Discs 


It is no more than common 
sense precaution to keep a 
BLACK DIAMOND 8’ 
Mill File handy during the 
spring harrowing. 


The harrow disc is easily 
kept sharp with this keen 
cutting, durable file. Hard- 
ware dealers sell it. 


G.&H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE 6O. 
Providence, R. !. 


8” Mill File 











the kitchen as the family food “mill,” 

most housewives take some pride in 
keeping it efficient and attractive. Farm 
women are compelled to spend many of 
their waking hours in this room, if they 
do not neglect the all-important job of 
food preparation. Therefore, it behooves 
all housekeepers not merely to accept 
“any old kitchen” as her working abode 
but to make it really attractive. Not 
only the health of the family but her 
own health, happiness and efficiency are 
greatly enhanced by a kitchen that is 
both serviceable and attractive. 


[: ADDITION to the vital function of 


Perhaps the most important consider- 
ation in kitchen decoration is sanitation. 
The place where food is prepared should 
be kept scrupulously clean. Not only 
should it be free from obvious dirt, but, 
far more important from a_ health 
standpoint, it should be free from the 
less visible disease favoring conditions; 
the hidden dust and dirt in out of the 
way corners and crevices where the germs 
of disease are harbored. The kitchen 
must also be made an unfavorable breed- 
ing place for those two great disease car- 
riers, rodents and vermin. 

There is nothing which will tend to 
eradicate these disease-breeding condi- 
tions like paint and varnish. A kitchen 





which is thoroughly painted and varnished 


| 
affords scant sustenance for germs, ver- 


ee 


min or rodents, and will remain not 
only clean to the sight, as it is readily 
cleaned with soap and water, but will be 
really sanitary from a hygienic stand- 
point. 


Loveliness—In the matter of attrac- 
tiveness, there is no reason why the 
| kitchen should remain dull or drab 


| merely because it is a practical “work- 


In 
this 


there is every reason 
should be bright and 


fact, 
room 


he 1p ” 
why 


| cheerful. 


| the use of color. 


One way of accomplishing this is by 
It is not necessary to 
go to the extreme of having an “all 
white” kitchen. Such a room is not 
only very difficult to keep spotless, but 
it is hard on the eyes and nerves and 
not so cheering as a colorful room. 


Moisture from condensed steam and 
vapors from cooking make anything 
but painted walls out of the question 
for the modern kitchen. This, too, is a 
further argument for the use of color 
in the kitchen. Walls painted with a 
flat, washable finish in pale green, dull 
blue, or warm yellow, combined with 
ivory enameled woodwork, outlined and 
stenciled to match the furniture, will help 
greatly to make the kitthen durable, 
sanitary and attractive. Whatever the 








color-scheme selected, the ceiling should 
be painted ivory or cream rather than 
white. 
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Painting the Kitchen 


Paint Helps to Make It Both Serviceable and Attractive 
By FRANK PRICE HECKEL 


In the kitchen we may use definite, 
strong colors. If we paint the floor 
brick red, the walls a yellow-cream, and 
the ceiling ivory, we have a delightful 
background for mixed blue and white 
rag or hook rugs, blue stenciling on ivory 
woodwork, blue and white linen and cur- 
tains. Two or three small chairs of the 
peasant type, painted black will balance 
the black of the range. 

The floor, or floor covering, should 
be painted or varnished. A floor finished 
in this way will not need to be scrubbed, 
—wiping with a damp cloth will leave it 
absolutely clean. 


There is much talk nowadays about 
the science of housekeeping. Good 
kitchen-keeping is the soul of good 


housekeeping. Nothing speeds up house 
work and gives freedom from drudgery, 
like a well-planned, adequately finished 
kitchen. Beyond the fact that every 
housewife loves a bright, cheerful, ~lean 
kitchen, she deserves it. 





THE RADIO BUG 


By the RADIO BUG HIMSELF 











How a Calendar Helps the 
Radio User 


CALENDAR is a wonderful help in 
keeping tab on the big things that 

are coming over radio. Some of these 
we discover in the daily program lists 
of our journals, and many others we 
get by hearing them announced by the 
stations far ahead. Mental resolves to 
listen in will do us little good for we 
forget about it, and making a note on a 
slip of paper is little better, for we for 
get to look at our paper or lose it. If 
we get a calendar and form the habit of 
looking at it every day when listening in 
we will never trouble ourselves trying to 
remember anything that is to come. We 
just make a note of it on the proper 
date, knowing that the calendar will dé 
the rest. 

I have missed many fine programs that 
I had fully intended to enjoy, some- 
times remembering them just a few 
minutes too late. I became disgusted 
at myself and decided a good looseleaf 
desk calendar was a necessity if I was 
to get the most out of my radio. 

L. H. COBB. 
ww we 

ECRETARY Hester of the New Or- 

leans Cotton Exchange reports that 
fertilizer sales for the seven months end- 
ing with the close of February in eight 
states, Georgia, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Ten- 
nessee and Oklahoma, totaled 1,430,779 
tons as compared with 985,436 tons for 
the corresponding period last year. 











‘'M writing notes to sister Lil, to sis- 
ters Madge and Glenn, to. brothers 
Hank, and Lafe, and Will, to brothers 


Pudge and Ben. The most of them are 
creeping up to middle age, at best; 
they’ve emptied more than half the cup, 
they’ve passed the mountain crest! I 


have not seen a one of these for 20 years 
| and more, I have not beneath their 
trees, nor tasted of their We're 
scattered in a random way, from Dallas 
clear to Nome, from Frisco clear to Hud- 


at 
store. 





Writing to Them—).. eas” ra: 


The Chroniciea of the Cheerful Plowman 
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son’s Bay, from Tennessee to Rome; 
half of them I may never see, it’s likely 
that I won't, unless I stage a traveling 
spree or start a lengthy hunt. But 
through the years I’ve made a point of 
writing now and then, though time and 
tide get out of joint, they do not stop 
my pen. 

I tell them how I’m getting on with 
horses, cows, and crops, I tell them of 
old Duke and John, I write about the 


hops; I tell them ef Pauleeny’s plans, of 
Pete’s and Mary's, too, I tell them how 
the weather man’s behaving through and 
through! I hear from them from time 
to time, each one of them is geod in 
telling of his quince or lime, his ash or el- 
derwood. Each tells me of the boys and 
girls, the neighbors and the cows, the 
village belles and social whirls, the 
pumpkins and the plows. Yes, through 
the years we've kept in touch and shall 
until we die, we write and write to beat 
the Dutch without explaining why; so ! 
am writing notes today to sisters Madge 
and Lil, to Glenn, and Hank, and Lafe, 
I say, and Pudge, and Ben, and Will! 
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The Road to Carolina 


(Concluded from page 15) 


the hill. Shadowy in the dark, we could 
see only moving blurs on the trail and an 
occasional figure against the sky as the 
hilltop was surmounted. As we sat there 
a breeze sprang up. Up and down the 
valley came the soft ripple of leaves, the 
light clashing of branches. 


For a moment I had a queer illusion. 
It seemed to me that up every hillside 
there was pouring lines of men and 


women like the train we had seen past.. 


Down from the great seaports they were 


coming, down from Pennsylvania, down 
the long road to Carolina, then west 
again toward the hills. he breeze came 
again and with the sway of the tree 
tops sent changing shadows following 
each other up the slopes. What were 
those figures under the branches? Scotch- 


Irish from Ulster, Celts from the south, 
men from Germanysadventurers from the 
older colonies—all different folks yet 
somehow alike. O'Neill, Krafft, Jennings, 
—yet the fire in their eyes was the same 
and their faces turned the same way. 

We put our horses to the hill. Night 
closed in. Still came those murmurs 
from the wood around. I felt as if I 
rode, not alone, but in the midst of a 
mighty army, an army that pressed on 
beside me, silent in the darkness, a nation 
on the westward march. 


AFTER WORD 
And did all these things really happen ? 


Do the histories tell of the road to Caro- 
lina and of the men who traveled it? 


Yes, if you find the right histories. An 
old map, drawn in 1770, shows the 
“great wagon road” to Carolina. It 


was the road that Daniel Craig followed, 
and that the first of the Moravian emi- 
grants traveled fifteen years before him. 
Histories of North Carolina will tell of 
the Regulation, of Husband, of Hunter, 
of Person (who was a brigadier general 
in the Revolution and had a county 
named after him), of Pugh, of Fanning, 
of Tryon and the rest. Fanning, we must 
regretfully admit, never paid for his 
crimes, at least not on this continent and 
probably not in this world. He took 
service with the British during the war, 
and went to England to live after it. 
Wiley or Willie Jones was one of the 
framers of the new North Carolina con- 
stitution after independence, and was a 
leader of the liberals. The Gillespies 
served as officers in the Revolution; so 
did the Whites. Doctor Caldwell was a 
prominent figure in Revolutionary days, 
so much so that Cornwallis burned his 
house for him when the British army 
passed through. 

James Robertson lives in the history 
of Tennessee. Founder of the Watauga 
Commonwealth, leader in Indian warfare, 
chief of the band who settled the lower 
Tennessee years later, he is one of the 
great figures of the history of the Ameri- 
can frontier. As for the Craigs, uncle 
and nephew, their names may be harder 
to find. Men like the Craigs helped to 
push the frontier westward and to build 
the new nation. They made history, al- 
though the pages of history know them 
not. 

Was Alamance the first battle of the 
Revolution? Historians will differ on 
this. It is certain that the Sons of Lib- 
erty elsewhere . sympathized with the 
Regulation. The histories are silent as 
to actual aid. So far as the gunpowder 
incident goes, all they will admit is that 
the Black Boys blew up powder sent to 
Waddell. Boston, with troubles of its 
own, sympathized with the back country 
of North Carolina. We need to remem- 
ber, that in Mecklenburg County, a 
hotbed of the Regulation, patriots adopted 
a Declaration of Independence before 
the national congress did. If the “back 
country,” the frontier, made the Revo- 
lution, as some historians now tell us, 
then certainly the Regulation showed 
what was coming. 

(The End) 
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HE consumption of milk inthe United 
States showed ‘an increase of 27 per 
cent from 1920 to 1924, going from 43 

to 55 gallons per person. 


too, 








The Coach $1095 
Body by Fisher with VV 


the Harmonic Balancer 








one-piece windshield, automatic 
windshield cleaner, rear view mirror, dome digi, window 
lifts, extra quality upholstery, transmission loc 

brakes, balloon tires, air cleaner, full pressure oiling and 


(21) 507 























B. Six-cylinder engine 
without Harmonic 
Balancer—not uni- 
formly smooth— 
having vibration 
periods. 


A. New Oakland Six 
engine with Har- 
monic Balancer— 
uniformly smooth 


at all speeds. 


@® 


SS with the crank- 
shaft indicator, a device for 
measuring torsional vibration. 


four-wheel 














It would almost seem that this beauti- 
ful,capable Oakland Six was expressly 
designed for country use. Its rugged 
construction and powerful six-cylin- 
der engine make it absolute master of 
bad roads and hard work. Advanced 
engineering features contribute still 
further to the car’s capacity to serve 
strenuously and live long. Air Cleaner 
excludes dust and dirt; Oil Filterkeeps 


lubricant clean and 


Pressure Oiling insures a constant 
flow of oil to all working parts; The 
Harmonic Balancer prevents vibra- 
tion and reduces wear. You desire 
all of these features in your next car 
—you demand the very utmost in 
reliability and economy—and only 
Oakland offers this combination 
at prices so unexpectedly low. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Michigan 


Full 


Pontiac, 


pure; 


Touring $1025; Coach $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sedan $1195; Landau Sedan $1295. Pontiac Six, companion to the 
Oakland Six, $825 Coupe or Coach. All prices at factory.— — General Motors. Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest, have been made still lower. 


OAKLAND SIX 
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*‘It Lasts’’ 


Threshing is a job that 

must be done. The most 

profitable way to do it is 

also the cheapest—with a 

light running Case steel 
. thresher. 


The Case thresher handles 
all threshable grains. and 
crops, threshing fast and | 
clean, and saving the crops. 
Most of the first Case steel ma- 
chines, built in 1904, are still | 
in use. The present machines, | 
greatly improved, are much | 
more durable. 
Write for Profit by Better 
Threshing. 





J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Established 1842 
Racine 


Incorporeted 


Dept. R21 Wisconsin | 
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The 


Fence For Your Farm 


The farm well fenced is the farm well 
managed. And you know that the farm 
of many small fields properly fenced is 
easier to operate and pays bigger 
profits. 

Wheeling Hinge - Joint Fence—zinc 
coated—is built to stand up season 
after season—in all kinds of weather. 
It is tough—resisting—strong—yet 
flexible. It gives under pressure, but 
readily springs back when the strain is 
removed. 

For cattle, hog, poultry and all farm 
enclosures—Wheeling Fence is best. 
See it at your dealer’s where you can 
compare its full gauge wires, full 
weight and full value. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Minneapolis ity 


ee Se. ag 


ROOFING 


Channeldrain Roofing, coated for fang 
service with pure zinc, is fire-proo! 
lightning-proof, easily put on and will 
not leak. Patented lap contains drain- 
ing channel, through which any rain 
that gets under edge of lap drains off. 
ews rain can get under roof itself. For 
life and economy, use 28-gauge 
cooking or heavier. Get the genuine 
Channeldrain. 
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Here it is! A low-priced 
good tire 


achieved a new triumph in 
rubber compounding. 
It sells far under the cele- 
brated All-Weather Tread 
Goodyear, and price con- 
sidered, represents excellent 
proved by 3,500,000 ofthem value. 
and sold. Your Goodyear Dealer has 
A better tire for the money the PATHFINDER now. 
4 than could be made before And at a price that makes 
Goodyear developed SUPER- it folly to buy anywhere 
TWIST cord fabric, and else. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


GOooD£YEAR 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber On, Ine, 


PATHFINDER 


Only Swen 


Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit Engine 


I Want You To 
Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 
thousands of farmers 


8 EIT 


You’ve always wanted it—a 
) low-priced good tire. So have 


we. 


Here it is—the famous 
PATHFINDER-<a big, 


rugged, dependable tire, as 





















have ponomers the 
most able and 
economical in the worl 


But this WITTE Runs on Kerosene, 
It is really a mechanical marvel and 1 am Gagolime, Distillate, 
Note these Points 


to have one, 
Scientific factory methods and huge pro- 
do weather, Special pis- 


duction enable me to price this master en; 
80 any man can afford to own it. It 
every kind of were oe bes Suse, It’s 
operation. mpletely equipped 
with WICO Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator and throttling governor. 
And I am<o positive that it will stand up and 





Jobe as well ae the heav- 


deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or ‘est work. Takes the place 
cold, rain or shine, that I back itup withan 425 7rcltmeines. fron 
IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 HP. 











POPU POPPOPOP LOLA Pr 
- 
épeal wire | Nearly a Year To Pay 
Features § derful engine in every county in Americs, co you eam buy it on 
} 6 of the 50 Special y practically your own Caren, with nearly © to pay. On my 
‘ Only oof the. » liberal 80 day test p only $5.00 will bring it to you, and 
‘catures: » the low balance can split up into small ta to suit. 
vt Dees Grr ghey teppei nde apatite 
— Vaivesta-Head master WITTE Engine will 
3—Throttiing Governer, giv- F EE iterally Posy for fast and make you ® 
ing even speed jo pear anmannt gidesse—acant will 4o—-t0qute eeneree of aw 
Bf teetrmana: § memes oeoge riaeieens arene 
” } Log and Tree Saw, $-in-1 Saw Rig, or Pump - 
BE 6 —Pertect High-Tensien Mag- Zo. H. WITTE, Pres. 
neto ignition WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6—Seil Adjusting Carburetor 5 2359 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
| CETTE | 2359 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Quick Shipments Made from Nearest of these Warehouses: 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. TAMPA, FLA. RICHMOND, VA. 


3 DALLAS. TEXAS LAREDO, TEXAS 
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Getting a Premium for Eggs 


Methods Readers Use to Obtain It 


Clean Eggs in Trademarked 
Carton at Right Time 


(First Prize Letter) 

HERE are several simple, inexpen- 

sive practices that tend toward get- 
ting us substantial premiums for our 
eggs. First, we so hatch and grow our 
pullets that they are of the proper age 
and development to lay a large per cent 
of their eggs in the fall and early win- 
ter when the price is at its peak. 

One small or dirty egg in a dozen will 
cut the grade and price on the 11 good 
ones, so we carefully grade our eggs, 
sell the few seconds on the open market 
and the best quality ones either direct to 
consumers or to stores that are known 
to handle only high quality products. In 
each case we get an advance over mar- 
ket price. The eggs are contracted for 
in advance and sold in dozen-size cartons 
stamped with our trademark, farm name, 
and address. We candle all eggs for 
blood spots and guarantee to refund the 
money paid if they are not entirely sat- 
isfactory. We have never been called 
upon to refund a cent. 

In the spring when the yearling hens 
begin to lay there is always a surplus of 
eggs and a corresponding reduction in 
price. We keep our flock purebred, care- 
fully culled and certified. We mate 
these yearling hens with the best cock- 
erels obtainable and when the average 
farmer is dumping his eggs on the mar- 
ket at 20 to 25 cents a dozen we are 
selling our surplus to the big hatchery at 
$6 to $8 per 100. R. R. ALLEN. 

Fairfax County, Va. 


My System of Selling Eggs 
(Second Prize Letter) 


| HAVE a brother in a nearby city who 
has helped me very much in securing 
a premium on my eggs as well as a 
regular selling system. Two years ago 
I wrote him that I would like to fur- 
nish him with fresh eggs. He soon pass- 
ed the word along to several of his 
friends and they became satisfied cus- 
tomers. One satisfied customer would 
soon mean more customers, and so I 
soon had a market for all the eggs I 
produced. I put the eggs up in three 
sizes of cartons, half-dozen, one-dozen, 
and for boarding houses, three-dozen. I 
received a premium of 10 cents per dozen 
above the meat market and grocery 
prices. On each carton is a label bear- 
ing the words, “Five dollars will be paid 
for each bad egg found in this carton.” 


With each carton is enclosed a bill 
stating the number of eggs sent and the 
price per dozen and then the total. These 
they sign and are collected when they 
reach the sum of $5. This credit sys- 
tem can be used successfully because I 
have only regular customers. All bills 
must be promptly paid. When my cus- 
tomers want special orders of more eggs 
than their daily or every other day or- 
der, the special order is sent two days 
before the eggs are wanted for use. 

M. M. McD 


A Purebred Flock Pays 


For a number of years I have been an 
enthusiastic breeder of Single Comb 
White Leghorns. Fortunately, I do not 
have f6 depend on the local market to 
dispose of my eggs. 

A nearby commercial hatchery allows 
me 12 cents a dozen above market price 
for all the eggs I can furnish them from 
February 1, until June 1. After this 
period I ship them to New York City, 
usually clearing from three to five cents 
more per dozen than if sold locally. 

A number of relatives and friends in 
a large nearby city are supplied with 
eggs the entire year. I ship these in 
four dozen egg metal cases, charging five 
cents more per dozen plus postage than 
local prices, Each family uses about 
10 dozen eggs a month, thus 50 cents or 


$2.50 more per month from five custom- 
ers or $30 extra per year from these cus- 
tomers is an attractive sum and since it 
is worth striving for I can always guar- 
antee my eggs to be strictly fresh. J] 
have never had a dissatisfied customer; 
they are also fertile during the hatching 
season, new males being added to the 
flock every year. These come from re- 
liable Leghorn breeders. 

The same hatchery has been buying 
eggs from me for a number of years. 
My nests are cleaned every morning and 
lime is used in the houses. I spray 
with kerosene oil, adding a small quan- 
tity of carbolic acid. The floor is cov- 
ered with clean litter and the grain 
scattered in it. Mash is kept in hop- 
pers, a good supply of clean water, 
grit and oyster shell is kept before the 
fowls always, hence they are healthy and 
busy. My pullets which were hatched 
the first of last May were laying by the 
middle of November. M. T. M. 


Culpeper County, Va. 


Advertising Helped Sell Eggs 


ly THE spring of 1923 I moved to my 
farm. I had 30 purebred Barred 
Rock hens. I put up an attractive sign 
near the mail box with the name and 
price of my eggs per setting on it. I also 
put an advertisement in the local paper. 
I received five cents each for my eggs 
and also sold all the baby chicks I could 
spare at 15 cents each. 


It was an easy matter to sell the baby 
chicks with the mother hen to my town 
friends who wanted to try a few chicks 
in their back yards. 

The next year I increased my flock to 
75 hens and contracted my eggs to a lo- 
cal hatchery at 50 cents per dozen dur- 
ing the hatching season. I also purchas- 
ed a 500-chick brooder and raised broil- 
ers for the early market. 

The Progressive Farmer has been my 
greatest help in teaching me how to raise 
my chicks and cull my hens. 

MRS. T. J. 

Robeson County, N. C. 
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Southeastern Wins in Egg 


Show 


OUTHEASTERN Egg-Laying Dem- 
Onstration, which is under: the direc- 
tion of Clemson College, won two rib- 
bons, at the Michigan Egg Show held at 
East Lansing, Michigan, on two dozen 
eggs in competition open to state col- 
leges and poultry experiment stations 
from all parts of the country. One of 
the ribbons was red for second prize on 
white eggs, missing the award of a sil- 
ver loving cup by only one place. The 
other ribbon was yellow awarded to the 
dozen brown eggs. One dozen white 
eggs laid by White Leghorns, and one 
dozen brown eggs laid by Plymouth 
Rocks and Rhode Island Reds were sent. 
They were selected from the best eggs 
laid by 1,200 hens during a period of 
five days. 

Arthur Gannon, who is in charge of 
the Southeastern Egg-Laying Demon- 
stration or Contest, at McCormick, S. 
C., says that Mr. F, M. Young and 
Mr. J. O. Cromer, the two contest poul- 
trymen, who made the selection, are due 
much credit. Each egg was carefully 
weighed, all eggs in the dozen being of 
uniform weight. They were also graded 
on shape, color, condition and texture of 
shell. It is almost impossible to find a 
perfect egg, and those sent had their 
defects, as shown by the cuts on the score 
cards returned with the ribbons. 
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WO new varieties of pears, the Phelps 

and the Pulteney, have been developed 
by the New York Experiment Station 
at Geneva. They are of the Bartlett par- 
entage and are said to be resistant to 
blight, as well as satisfactory for human 
consumption. 
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ATCH your horses 
carefully these days. 
Guard them against strained 
tendons, stiff joints, trouble- 
some growths. Treat them 
with Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam. Keep this wonderful 
remedy ready for emergen- 
cies. For 42 years it has been 
giving quick relief for 
Sprains, Spavin, Splint, Cap- 
ped Hock, Curb, Fistula, 
Thoroughpin, Shoe Boils, 
Poll Evil, Wire Cuts, Muscu- 
lar Inflammation. 
Won't scar or discolor hair. Apply 
it yourself. Directions with bottle. 
Get it at drug stores for $2.00 or 
direct from us on receipt of price. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


|'GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 



















| girl 
| faster than lightning, aren’t you?” 








WHO GINS best 


The cotton ginner who uses 
most efficient machinery 
makes most money for his 
patron—and for himself. 


He knows that good sam- 
ple, clean seed and large 


turn-out are made possible 
by a 


Mung er 


System 


Outfit 


PRATT GINS—MUNGER GINS 
They attract new customers, keep 
old ones satisfied, and e more 
money for the ginner. 


In ginning equipment, it’s folly 
to use anything but the best. 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 














SHE’S THE 0O 
Hub—“I just heard the new girl 
the kitchen. She’s a cuckoo!” 
Wife—“She may be a cuckoo, but she’s no 


singing 
in 


| cook.”"—Boston Transcript. 


OBVIOUS 


Bill (after watching Bob date up a strange 
with neatness and dispatch)—‘“‘You’re 
Bob—“‘Well, ‘udgment—it’s 


never struck 


use own 


me 


your 
yet!” 


TACTLESS DOCTOR 
“So Miss Jones is angry with her doctor. 
Why is that?” 
“He tactlessly remarked that he would 
soon have her looking like her old self again.” 
—London Tid-Bits 


ANOTHER LIMIT 
“Does he work hard?” 
“Who, Freddie? He works about as hard 
as a sundial does on a cloudy day.” 


SMILE! 
Fair Eloper—“‘Oh, George, we'll have to go 
back! I’ve forgotten my powder-puff!” 


WASN’T LOSING ANY MONEY 
Captain—“‘All is lost! We cannot save the 
ship.” 

Moses—“Do you hear what he says, Ikey, 
the ship is going to sink?” 
Ikey—“‘Well, let it sink. 

We don’t own it.” 


SIX BOSSES 
“Hello, Joe, who are you working for now?” 
“Same bunch. 
The Progressive 


ALL’S WELL 


Mother—“Johnnie, see what the baby has 
in his mouth.” 

Johnnie—“It’s all right, mother, it’s only 
a safety-pin.”—Good Hardware. 


MISSING 
that ruffian 


Grocer. 


“Policeman, took my wife’s 
arm!” 

“He didn’t have it, sir, when we searched 
him at the station.” 


SAVED HIS OTHER LIFE 


Sam Hoskins accidentally shot himself while 
hunting. One of the wounds is fatal but his 
friends are glad to hear that the other one 
is not serious.—Winnebago City (Minn.) En- 
terprise. 


SILENT SUFFERERS 


Customer—“Do you really think sardines 
are healthy?” 
Grocer—‘Well, madam, I never heard one 


complain.”—Progressive Grocer. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD PLEASE COPY 
. A skull half an inch thick, and unearthed 
in Arizona, has been sent to Washington 
without the formality of an election.—Detroit 
News. 
A BIT OF WISDOM 

“Which weeds are the easiest weeds to 
kill?” asked the city chap of the farmer. 
“‘Widow’s weeds,” replied the farmer; “‘you 
have only to say ‘wilt thou’ and they ‘wilt.’”’ 
—From Bill Johnson’s Second Joy Book. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J, P. ALLEY—§e¥ Syndicate, tne. 
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| You MOUGHT BEAT DE 

TRAIN To DE.CROSSIN' 
NOW EN DEN, BuT SOME 
DAY YouS BOF’ GWjNE 
GIT DAH AT 





DE SAME | 








Dat ’larm clock de boss gimme sho 
do make you git up—I b'lieve hit'd sump 
down offen de table en pull de kiver offen 
youl! 


Vat do ve care? | 


The wife and five kids.”— | 
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The John Deere 
High-Lift 
























































































The high lift of the bar for 
turning at the ends and for pass- 
ing over ordinary field obstruc- 
tions and the extremely high lift 
with the hand lever are unusual 
mower features—you can success- 
fully meet all field conditions and 
meet them quickly and easily. 

There are many other ad- 
vantages in this improved mower 


Free Books. 






High-Lift Mower. 
Booklets OX- 535. 





( 


JOHN 


BD cent 


oe 
MOLINE IL 





Its High Easy Lift 
Lightens Your Work 


Raising the cutter bar with the foot lift on the John 
Deere Mower requires but little more effort than throwing 
out the clutch on your car—a boy can operate it. 
hand lift operates proportionately easy. 


Tell us the implements in which you are interested 
and we will send you valuable account book, ‘‘Book- 
keeping on the Farm’’, also folder that tells all about the John Deere 
Just write to John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for 






















And the 


that you will like—advantages 
that result in extra years of satis- 
factory, low cost service. 

Be sure to see it at your John 
Deere dealer’s. Examine it close- 
ly, operate its lift—know how 
fully it meets your needs. 

You can get a tongue truck 
for the John Deere mower—every 
user likes it. 
















WS PEER 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 









di 


4 J send us your name and 
ust address — no money — 
; and we will send you, postage 






TTT 


l 





Fit: ™ 
fiz 





AS paid, 20 yards of first claes piece 
Si goods in remnants from 2 to6 
‘=| ps yards, for the remarkably low 
i] price of $1.98. Every bundle 

contains such materiale as 









chambrays,fancy color voiles, 

A percaies,linenes,curtain scrim, 
crash and lawns. You can’t make 

( your own selection of goods.Bundles 
‘are worth double our price. 


5 

Don’t Send | Penny 
20 yards of remnants, and w® will send this bundle te 
you. Pay the postman $1.98 for it. We have a 
the transportation charges. If the goods are not bet- 
| | ter than you expeeted, return it at our expense and 

we will cheerfully refund your money at once. Order 
by No. 






‘Buel 





Just write us a letter, 
stating that you want 


Chicago 














e A 4 like hungry wolves, ong 

| e season, if you bait wit 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Best Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. $1 BOX FREE to introduce 
my new fish and animal traps. Write me today 


J.F.Gregory, B-203. Lebanon, Mo. 





S20 Yds Remnants 128 | \\ 


20 yards of piece goods, prepaid, $1.98.) | ° 
, 2 2039,, 
















To advertise Sterlite Diamonds, we will 4g 
ive, Absolutely Free, choice of lovely / 4 

facies Platinum Finish Wrist Watch, /@ 

or Gents fine 8 Day Watch, with each / 
Sterlite Diamond ring purchased under 

our monthly payment plan. Both 


watches are accurate timckeepers, 
) have finely jeweled movements, |i 
uaranteed, and we have | 
0.00 each. |q 
« 








enuine 
€ 


diamonds. We defy you to tell them 


from real diamonds costing hundreds 
of dollars. Send only 10 cents with order, & 
mention Ladies or Gents style. Send 

per ring size. On arrival pay Pe 


ne 
| First payment of 98 cents, plus postage 
|) Then send us $1.00 a month for six & 
} /) months---$6.98 in all. We trust you 
fully, ship at once, ask no reference, 4 

f and we will gladly refund your first 


te ayment if not sati — . You are rv = 
king no chances, our money ck gugrantee 
erorects you. STERLING CO. H-® BALTIMORE, MD 





~\ Pay tor 
a Used 

©. ON THE INSTAL 
at the rate of $10 monthly or 
cars are overhauled and repainted 


cial Bargain Bulletin and exp unation 
EU AUTO COMPANY, BEAVER 


AUTOMOBILE 


MENT P 


you wish 


more if 


EKA TOWN, PA. 











U2 L222 2222.s\\\\\S\SS“> 


Your local dealer can 
promptly get from a nearby 
CRANE branch any 


CRANE 


VALVES: FITTINGS 


plumbing fixtures, water 
system, or softeners. See him 


NANNNNNNNNNSSSSSSSSSEL 






























this year. 
this time last year. 


this year. 


for same period. 


not increase. 





_ increased with 


est market prices. 


sufficient supply of cotton is on hand according 
to Government reports to satisfy the needs of 
Cotton is about 7¢ per pound lower than at 


There are some mighty good reasons why you should 
grow more peanuts in place of cotton. 

First—The 1925 peanut crop was less than that of 1924. 

Second—The large or Virginia varief¥ 
of far better quality than in 1924, making greater demand 


Third—The Virginia and North Carolina sections ship- 
ped 70% more shelled and 15% more unshelled peanuts | 
to date than the same period last season. i 

Fourth—Exports to foreign countries practically double 


Fifth—Imports practically nothing as compared with 
imports of 1924 crop, and indications are that these will 


Sixth—The 1925 crop in the southeastern sections grow- 
ing Runners and Spanish was short, and, with the in- 
creased demand, will soon be used up. Low prices, there- 
fore, at first of season were absolutely unjustified. 

All this suggests that the acreage of peanuts should be 
good prospects for satisfactory prices on 
the 1926 crop. This could not be said of cotton with an 
over-production the last two years. 

Finally —- PLANT PEANUTS, and use seed true to 
type and the best you can get. 

At harvest time be sure to pick them with a Benthall 
Peanut Picker so that the shells will not be damaged — 
so that they will keep — so that they will bring the high- 


—f— 
e 





1925 crop was 





C. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 


BENTHALL MACHINE COMPANY, 
it. A, 


SUFFOLK, VA. 











-Peas—Beans—Peanuts 


Guaranteed 

to do better with NitrA-Germ. Cost $1 
an acre delivered. Money refunded 
on demand if crop improvement not 
satisfactory to YOU. One _ farmer 
writes: “Peanuts yield 1298 tbs. more to 
the acre with NitrA-Germ. Made 4012 
tbs. peanuts to the acre.” 


Write for FREE BOOKLET “A” 


The NitrA-Germ Company, Inc. 


SAVANNAH GEORGIA 





Catch 


Eels, Mink, Muskrate with new 
Sreec WIRE TRAP. Write hey Ay 
of Fishing jies and our FREE TRAP Offer. $1 Box 
eur famous Bait FREE to introduce traps 


WALTON SUPPLY CO. tcp s, St.Louis, Me, 








ROSE BUSHES 


Two and three-year-old, $3.95 per dozen; 
$27.00 per 100. Postpaid Insured Delivery. 
Silver Columbia, Templar, Commonwealth, Ophelia, | 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Columbia, Madam Butterfly, 
Premier, Crusader, Double White Killarney, Amer- f 
ica, Annie Laurie. Bloom from these bushes won 
first prize at INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW, 
NEW YORK CITY, FOUR YEARS IN SUCUUES- 
SION, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926. 

Hardy Chrysanthemum plants, al! colors, 
$1.25 per dozen; $1v.00 per 100. Postpaid 
Insured Delivery. 
Lily-of-the-Valley, the sweetest tlower that 
grows, two-year-old pips, 25 for $1.00; 100 
for $3.00. Postpaid Insured Denvery. 
Order now for planting time. Circular on re- 
quest. Honorable treatment guaranteed. 


| REYNOLDS FARM, So. Norwalk, Conn. | 














COMPLETE STOCKS FIELD SEEDS 


Cotton, Corn, Clovers, Grasses, Oats, 
Millet, Cane, Soybeans. Limited stock 
Cowpeas, Velvet Beans. Also insecti- 
cides - fungicides, Calcium Arsenate. 


GEORGIA CAROLINA SEED CO 











| 


with results. 


advertising service.” 


Our paper reaches live wires that buy. 


Follow the Path of F. L. Seaton 


If you want to buy or sell, and follow the path of Mr. Seaton, you will get sales~ 
for your cotton seed or whatever it may be. 
after advertising in The Progressive Farmer that he wrote us the following letter: 


“Enclosed find check for which please continue my ad for ten more weeks. 


“I do not want to miss a single issue of your paper as I am highly pleased 
I am getting all the inquiries I) can answer; just received 
one today from Mokpo, Japan, for cotton seed. 


“To cover America and part of Europe is certainly all I can expect im 


(Signed) F. L. Seaton, Henderson, Tenn. 
You have surplus products of some kind to offer our 475,000 subscribers and you 


can make money if you will only tell them about it. 
the South just write us what states you wish to cover and we will help you 


It Is Our Business to Serve—Won’t You 
Give Us the Opportunity? 


The Progressive Farmer, Rateigh, N. C. 
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He is so well pleased with results 


y 
i. ] 


d 
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If you do not want to cover 

















In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Minimize Losses From 


Broodiness 


HE enormous annual losses from 

broodiness can be minimized by 
the following systematic practices: A 
broody coop with sides and bottom of 
small mesh wire or slats should be con- 
structed at a conve- 
nient place near the 
nest. Above the 
dropping board at 
the end of each pen 
makes an ideal place. 

A broody hen 
should be placed in 
this coop as soon as 

— detected. If confined 
J. H. WOOD when starting to be- 
come broody she will be broken up in a 
couple of days, and her laying will not 
be affected. If allowed to be broody 
several days, however, a longer confine- 
ment will be necessary and her egg pro- 
duction will be diminished or stopped 
for some time. 

While in brood coop, birds should be 
kept supplied with fresh water constantly 
and should be fed green feed daily. Corn 
and scratch grain should be fed spar- 
ingly, except during very cold weather. 
Mash feed can be available constantly. 

Broody hens should be banded or 
marked as placed in the coop. A simple 
method is to band with spiral band each 
time. A persistent sitter should be mar- 
keted. 

A strawberry crate hung from a limb 
of a shade tree will break up broody 
hens in a short time. Placing the coop 
in the house near the nest, however, 
saves labor and more careful attention 
will be given the detail of finding and 
breaking up the sitting hen. 

J. H. WOOD. 


Bacillary White Diarrhea 


ACILLARY white diarrhea is the 

subject of some interesting and time- 
ly comment by Dr. I. D. Wilson, pro- 
fessor of veterinary science at V. P. I. 
Says he: 

“Bacillary white diarrhea is a highly 
fatal infectious disease of baby chicks. 
The germ causing the disease is often 
transmitted to the chick through the egg 
of an infected hen. Other important 
sources of infection are incubators, 
brooders, feed and drinking water which 
have been contaminated by the drop- 
pings of imfected chicks or adult hens 
that are carriers of the disease. 

“Bacillary white diarrhea should not 
be confused with the various other white 
diarrheas of baby chicks. A whitish 
diarrhea is a symptom which is caused 
by several different diseases or condi- 
tions, chief of which are brooder pneu- 
monia, coccidiosis, and the .cholera-like 
infections. Undue exposure to heat or 
cold, faulty regulation of brooder heat, 
Overcrowding, improper ventilation and 
improper feeding, are other factors 
which may produce diarrhea symptoms. 

“In true bacillary white diarrhea the 
most important symptom is the loss of 
chicks from the time they are hatched 
until they reach the age of about 18 days. 
Most of the infected chicks develop a 
white diarrhea, lose their appetite and 
show the usual symptoms of sick chicks. 
Due to the similarity of the symptoms 
of the various diseases manifested by a 
white diarrhea, it is necessary to resort 
to an autopsy and laboratory examina- 
tion in order to arrive at a correct diag- 
nosis. Only sick chicks should be sent 
to the laboratory for examination. Do 
not send dead chicks. 

“It sometimes happens that chicks 
hatched from eggs laid by flocks that 
have been tested but once for bacillary 
white diarrhea contract the disease. This 
may be due to several causes. In the 
first place one test will not as a rule 
eliminate all the adult carriers of the 
disease, due in a large measure to the 
fact that birds may have picked up the 





infection after or during the test. More- 
over, if the chicks are shipped to another 
locality, they may contract the infection 
at their new location, due to the devital- 
ization of shipping, while other chicks 
on the same farm that have not been 
shipped will not suffer from the disease. 
In other words, if a shipment of chicks 
contracts bacillary white diarrhea it is 
possible that they contracted the disease 
from infection which already existed in 
a more or less dormant form on their 
new place.” 


Progressive Poultry Clu. 


ORGANIZED our poultry club 
two years ago and have made pro- 
gress. There are better poultry houses 
and more purebred poultry. We get bet- 
ter prices for our products. We are 
still learning. Mrs. J. A. Harper has a 
capon that is caring for about 50 young 
chicks. Our club is the first to be or- 
ganized in Pamlico to try this new 
method of caring for young chicks; it 
is a success. MRS. F. S. FORNES. 
Pamlico County, N. C. 
ak S& 


“T Never Bought a Bale of Hay 
or Sack of Corn” 


WHEN I began farming 25 years ago, 
parts of my land were so poor that 
the plants would actually die. To im- 
prove this poor land I began (1) to sow 
rye followed by peas, (2) followed by 
rye, followed by peas, (3) followed by 
rye followed by corn and peas, (4) fol- 
lowed by bur clover. I soon had this 
land where it would produce a bale of 
cotton per acre. I grew alfalfa for sev- 
eral years, but found I could make more 
feed per acre by growing oats followed 
by peas. From recent experience I find 
Otootan soybeans far superior to peas 
for making forage. 

I never pull fodder. I consider it not 
only injurious to the corn but too expen- 
sive from a feeding standpoint. I find 
the Williamson method the most satis- 
factory and profitable in growing corn. 
In order to give my stock a varied ration 
I always sow sufficient acreage in oats 
to have oats the year round. 

I have never bought a bale of hay or 
a sack of corn, and see no reason why 
any Southern farmer should buy any 
kind of feed, because we can grow al- 
most any forage crop we want. 

Last year I had over 100 acres planted 
in cotton which averaged more than a 
a bale to the acre. This is conclusive 
evidence that I do not spend all my time 
growing feed; also that a cotton farmer 
can grow his own feed and by so doing 
keep his land in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. S. H. McPHERSON. 

Cumberland County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—This is a good 25-year 
record. Mr. McPherson lives in a coun- 
ty that consumes trainloads of stock feed, 
as was brought out by a survey a few 
years ago. A farmer who grows his own 
feed will naturally have richer land, more 
and better livestock, and more clear cash 
from his money crops. 


et st 
High Prices for Potatoes 


7 general potato position was hardly 
ever so strong. Good demand, light sup- 
plies in consuming regions, few imports 
coming or in sight, and the new crop 
late or coming slowly are all features 
supporting the market. The main ques- 
tion is just how many potatoes are left 
in the great shipping regions, chiefly at 
present the northern Great Lakes region, 
Maine, and the Northwest. Perhaps 
15,000 to 20,000 cars more are to come, 
judging merely from the late movement 
in other short crop seasons. Prices pass- 
ed the $5 line in city markets some time 
ago. The market is as high as in the 
farm shortage spring of 1917, but not yet 
up to the level of April or May, 1920 
It is a great market season for potatoes 
At $1,200 per carload, the shipments wil! 
be worth $225,000,000 besides almost as 
many more sold in.Jocal markets. 

















CANE AND SORGHUM 








25) Sil 
__WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Select Tom Watson Watermelon seed for sale, 50c 


pound. Duncan Whiddon, Tilton, Ga. 





armers. cag 


And Breeders’ Cards 





Watermelons.Write A Thurmond, Perry, Ga 
ropagator, tor seed prices and information of the 
famous Thurmond Grey melon 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





CASH WITH ORDER 


essive Farmer and Fatm Woman, cov- 
ll pay many advertisers to use 
10WsS rates per word for advertising in 
or amount counts as a word, Also rates 
rogressive Farmer and Farm W 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progr 
v Carolina, South Carolina. and V 








f * EXCHANGE department » 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each editior 


“2 ; Imported Dallis Grass. 


‘lected stocks Lespede 
Y Atlanta, Ga 


Carolina Seed C¢ 
F s, Ve 

; al arieties; large or small lots Write for 
prices Potato plants H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga, 


Seed Velvet Beans and Peas Early Speckled and 








et Beans ‘Soybeans Cotton 





Pear 


Osceola Running Velvets; Clay, Whips and Mixed 
Peas. Prices right on emall and large lots. T. N. 
Smith, Tennille, Ga 
































POULTRY AND EGGS | 





State plainly “what aioe you wish to use » weeks before date of publication. 


Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 























____ BABY CHICKS 


~ Our White Leghorn and Barred Rock chicks are 
better. Write for prices. Eagle Poultry Farm, Gold 
ae 





| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 








Shinn Chicks are better Leading breeds $8.40, 
100 up. Free book, Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 


top, Missouri. 


Want to — meend handed Turner Planer 

















Chicks.—Barred Rocks, R English Leghorns: 
100, $12.50; May $10.00; "June $9. 00. Delivered alive. 





Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 











ware, ane. and Blass. “old pictures and pewter 





Cream Wanted.—We 


White Wyandottes, White Rocks, Barred Rocks 
taby chicks, 10 weeks’ pullets. They satisfy. Write 
today c¢. W. Bachman, Bluff City, Tenn. 





—d delivery ene, 


keog oF money Terunted Mc all- Hite Poultry Farm, Bennettsville, 8. 























. Onions. and Tomatoes, 
1 : 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


S. C. Rhode Island Red day old chicks every Tues- 
day Prize winning strain. Twenty cents each. 


) 








Chicks.—From blue ribbon Light Brahmas, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, 20c; Barred Rock Reds, 15¢; 
postpaid Bartlett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. C. 





pers and ne 














Tancred White Leghorn Chicks.—Trapnest records 


our stock up to 288 eggs yearly. Reduced prices after 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Porto Rico Potatoes 








May 1. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry Farms, 


Roanoke, Va 





Death forces sale of four hundred acre farm, near 





Accredited Chicks.—1l4 varieties. 8%c up. Backed 
by our fourteen years’ reputation for quality and 
satisfaction. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 550, 


Clinton, Mo. 




















Hollywood Leghorns.—Chicks: $15.00, 100, prepaid; 
all orders filled promptly. 25% reduction on_ stock 
and eggs May Ist Mating list free. R. E. Sandy, 


Stuarts Draft, Va 











CABBAGE—ONION—POTA TO—TOMATO 











Purebred chicks, 8%c up. Leading breeds. Best 
laying strains. Prompt shipments. Live arrival guar- 
anteed Illustrated catalog free Rex Poultry Co., 


Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 























Purebred high quality baby chicks, all varieties. 
Moderate prices. Postage prepaid Largest hatchery 
Dixie serving entire South. Laurel Baby Chick 
‘o., Rt. 2, Laurel, Miss 




















Missouri Accredited Chicks From vigorous state ap- 
proved heavy laying flocks. 12 leading varieties. Un- 
usual prices Live delivery prepaid Catalog free 


Imperial Hatcheries, Mexico, 














Wannamaker-Clevelar d 
} 








Chicks.—Offering Tancred-Ferris best egg _ blood 


White Leghorns, Anconas, Brown Leghorns: $13.50. 





100; prepaid; 100% delivery. Thousands weekly. Capi- 


tal City Hatchery, Columbia. 8S. ¢ 











_Porto Rico Pot ato, plants: $2.00 
R 





Higrade Chicks.—State accredited Standard egg 


bred Postpaid. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes; moderate prices 64 page 
catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 























— * Dixie Triumph yields 
Improved Porto Rico 


Bred to Lay Chicks.—Accredited Postpaid, per 
100: Leghorns $11; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes $13: large assorted $10; light assorted $8 
100% alive. Catalog. Standard Poultry Farms, Chil- 


licothe, Mo 











Accredited Chicks.—Low prices. Leading varieties. 


From flocks officially endorsed for high average ea@ 


h nts. —Extr ; : 
a Pla: ta —Ex a fine; Wannamaker-Cleveland 








production Foremost egg strains Live delivery. 
Catalog free Smith Brothers Hatcheries, Box 123, 


Mexico, Missouri. 











Millions of Tomato 
Free cotanee all kinds 








Quality Chicks.—Vitality bred; state accredited. Low 
April prices 15 breeds Best egg strains. Postpaid 


1007 live arrival guaranteed Prompt shipments 
Valuable catalogue free. Lindstrom Hatchery, Box 101, 
Clinton, Missouri. 











Wannamaker-Cleveland Big 








Chrysanthemums.—18 fine 


We are breeders of White Wyandottes exclusively 
and offer baby chicks from parent stock mated for 


standard type and production A dependable product 





no longer connected with old firm, 











NURSERY STOCK 


at a reasonable price Illustrated catalog free. East 
Highland Poultry Farm, Pulaski, Tenn. 











Chicks.—For quick sale this week and next offer 


5,000 fine quality Owens strair Rhode Island Reds, 
Thompson, Parks Barred Rocks: $15.00, 100; 18¢ 











 ciaaiaiee before buying trees 
3 w annamaker- ‘ levela d 


small lots; prepaid 100% delivery Order quick 
c. 


from ad Capital Poultry Farm, Columbia, 8 













trees, ornamentals 








: Concord Nursery, Dept. 


We won at Madison Square Garden and al! leading 
Southern shows Get your baby chicks from our strain 
xf Reds. Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns, White 


Rov ks, Partridge Rocks, White Crested Black Polish, 








Black Tailed Japs: Toulouse geese, Museovy and 
Cayuga ducks, Allport Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. C. 











Hi-Grade Chicks will make money for you. They 
1 as layers and develop into husky broilers Get 


our new catalog describing our Rocks, Reds. White 















Wyandottes and White Leghorns It pays to buy 
purebred chicks. We are members of the International 
Raby Chick Association Troutville Poultry Farm, 


Box K. Troutville, Va 











Chicks free from white diarrhea. Trail’s End 307 


egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world’s 
greatest layers 10,000 customers, hundreds of testi 
monials Parks’ and Thompson's Rocks, Owen's Red 
chicks Write for new low prices. literature, cer 
tiflcate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks are 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled and 
inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultryman in the United States), accompanies ship- 
ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville. Va 














































a car load of seed 





ANCONAS 











5 i 
Ouaer and Mana ager. 











Sheppard’s Single Comh Anconas heavy r 
layers Eggs: $1.15, 15 T. J. Harrell. Bure, N 














Sevtegne - “Mam moth 


BLACK a ocemee 





Satisfaction guaranteed 





15 Black Spanish eggs $1.2 Gray’s Poultry Farm 


Rt. 7. Athens, Ala 




















BRAHMAS 








Dependable Tespede7a Seed. —A 





L same day 


Extra fancy Light Brahma eggs. large laying stock 
75. for 15: $3.00 for 30, postpaid Order now. 
R. Lane, Church Hill, Tenn 





Gennine Port i ‘ot ats 
ine Porto Rico pote :) f.0.b. ree sta- 





GAMES 








Yellow a Soybeans, 
N 


Pit Games.—Grist Gradys, Grist Shawinecks. Car 


supply cocks, hens. stags Ezes, $3.00 per sitting 
Hatch them in April. M. L. Johnson, Cartersville 








Delivered by express with charges 





bags of 100 pounds. Georgia 








New crop Mammoth Yellow Soybeans 


Cashier’s check with order. Handle only select seeds. 


HAMBURG 





Reference, Bank Directory. 





dress Thos. FB. Quin 


Silver Spangled Hamburgs. $1.25 sitting prepais. 
F. Punch, Newton, . = 





Yellow seed Sorhbeans. 
ed C 

















_ 


—Early —— jaeatns a Beans, 


ites Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs. Per 15. 
$1.25  pastpald Write Thomas Harris, Mooresbor 
= 





LEGHORNS 














Peerless Brown Leghorn chicks and hatching eggs 
P. Neatrour, Petersburg, Va. 





wall par “good “patics for it. 
S 





Six W eeks Peas for sale 
N.C 


Pech pa -proot Cabbage plants Early Jeroy W akedeid. 





Pure Dark Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.00 per sitting 
©. Adams, Rt. 2, Angier. N. ©. 














Write Richard Bender, Ridgeway. 





Black Leghorn eggs from winter layers, $1.50 per 15 
Ravinside Poultry Farm, Spray. 2 


yhite Leghorn eggs, $2.00 om & 15, post- 








Tom Rarron 


paid. Sam Groome, Rt. 3, Greensboro, 





Sweet Potato piants 
4 Blacks and Biont Sovbeans, any quantity. 











Eggs. —Purebred Brown, Leghorn, 90c sitting; $5.34 
hundred, delivered. G Jackson, Chapanoke, N 





Curing Company, Box 57, 





Douthit’s Prolific Corn; 





> 


Eags.-—‘“Everlay’’ no Leghorn: 15, $1.25; — 
dred $6.50, delivered. Sutton’s Creek Poultry Yards, 
. 


Charanoke, 




















for sale; $1.50 per bushel 





Single Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for nasules, 


$2.00 per sitting. aptatorten guaranteed. 





Seei Soybea Seed Potatoes. Porto ag 
ee. $5.00 bushe v0 raw, 





Wilson, Norlina, N_ bs 



































8 
* Seah. earliest 
ected seed and packed in 


Porto Rico Potato 
d; five th d , 
Cash with order or if booki 
‘The Carteret Growers, Tnc. 





i. oy redeaied “Mammoth Yellow, Memmeth 
Black Soybeans. 50 





Wyckoff 8. C. eas te Leghorn exgs for hatching, 
from hens direct, mated to males direct from Wyckoff'e 
ag mating: $3.00 for 15. B. P. Forester, Mare 
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The Progressive Farme? 








































































































































































































































































9 Purebred Mammoth White Holland turkey eggs, Registered wate Collie pups; beauties. Greenacre Wanted.—Young men to learn the barber trade 
from unrelated, non-roaming stock; $6 dozen, post- Kennel, Marion, Best one in the South; jobs awaiting our gradu- 
. ~ ( 
armers XC an e gute. - ©. S. Dee. Bae = = Registered White C — pups, best blood lines. ates. nasmowe Barber _College, S harlotte, N. c 
Two OR MORE BREEDS | Janie Eiland, Sprott, : Earn gu10 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail 
(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Se = es = Trained purebred (not oT female Shepherd, Way ‘raffic inspector. We secure position for you 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word _ Hatching eggs from all rare breeds poultry. — three years old, $25. L. Onsrud, South Boston, Va. fter completion of 3 months’ home study course or 

list free on request. Oak Bluff Farm, Panama ty, money refunded. Excellent opportunities. Write for 

Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Florida Registerable Irish Setter puppies, nine weeks old. free booklet G-92, Stand, Business Training Inst 

RALEIGH, N. C. “Our strain of White Minorcas “are the best in the Farm raised, wormed ales twenty; females seven- Buffalo, ; 

The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edt- feast. It pays to produce large white eggs. Piedmont raed wil i = — guaranteed. Roscoe Morgan, Learn Telegraphy.—Great demand for young 
eam 120 > pa State plainly what edl- [ixize, Lawyers, Va ~~ and young women telegraphers. Big salaries paid 
jon you wis 0 use. r - “wr eli Pleasant work. Short hours. Rapid advancement 

6 04 ee Sa Se a wine High quality chicks and White Pekin ducklings T - as 
—oeoonm 4 eentetn 51 os refer Ww > ook let. nis institute established 1888 Modern equip 
LEGHORNS reasonable pri TT , ery. Bi er ———- MISCELLANEOUS including railroad wire. Endorsed by all railroad and 

“Pancred baby chicks, hatching cnes. SI ock bought wu ne 5 pees BD moe - commercial telegraph officials. Students qualify 
i aie Tancred White Leghorn art Certifi- Exes, $1.50 per 15, prepa Brahmas, Langshane, a aan: fel ons need wy 4 to 6 months for high-salaried positions. Pos 

a A oh ‘ 7 si SB. . sa A ng End Poultry Co eae Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Rocks, Reds Cata- en yndensed Bo Ki k my st pg ir ds, y 1 k. guaranteed Railroad fare paid in excess of 

Farm, ( or ionsville, Va. log free. Ducks and geese. M. H. Myers, Edom, Va oe sour gatior 30-0 \0., J0nes Write today for free 1926 illustrated catalog x g 
a ee ade - a ; li information. *88, Southern Tel 

| Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks trom "POULTRY. ‘SUPPLIES | —— ag SR Te pn a ae — i ae eo ee 
a " . : j t lary white — — t ian a No cl unless collected. May's Collectior 
t . _ Buy your x ultry and dairy eed direct from the arge unless coll ed, ay c 

ar by the ute Orde “ ( 4 ar d vie, manufac our and save mi ddiemen ‘s profits We epe- Orland } ja. —— __ TOBACCO — 

. Harrisonburg Hatchery — a cialize in laying mash for prices and informa- ~ BAGS sii wo mg red mellow chewing tobacco, 10 ™ 
Harrisonburg, Va tion. Catawba Valley Marion, N. C. F. QO. $2.50; second best, $2 mild smoking, $1.50. | 

Purebred Young’s and Ferris’ S. C. White Leghorns, Stott, Prop. gs Pay market prices for good and mendable paid, guaranteed. U. O. Parrish, Union City, T: 
This year’s pullets, $1.50 each cserels selected at hand bags, any quantity Write before ship- Tobacco Postpaid - —Guaranteed best broad ; Z 

3 and sach; first selected trios from hundreds of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atianta, Ga. 7. ‘OAK long 
= eae sook 8, $12 and $15 a? een —_ ea a Red —_ awite: a ——- $1.50; 10 
guaran teed Bunn & Williams, Tarboro, N ; BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY | ll et smoking, 20c pound. ark Ham)i; 

: < 7 > —_—-— - ——- on, e 

“Trails End 307 egg strain White Leghorn ~ baby I buy beeswax in any quantity and sell beehives —> ow > - oa 
chicks, hatching eggs. Certificate of guarantee fur- BERKSHIRES and paint at low prices Write J. Tom White, ental ae Supmeneee Ty 9h qase, guar 
nished. They have been acknowledged and guaran- _- 7 Dublin, Ga $3.00; 5 nde $1.55, 4 poun t chewing 
teed world’s greatest layers. Large Leghorns, lop Berkshires.—Big type. James W. Graves, American) = ————- — — ve; 2 pow -99; second grade for poe, 10 
combs, layers of large white eggs. Trail’s End Poul- National Bank, Richmond, Va Comb Honey, 30¢ pound, delivered; packed in 10 pounds $2.10; 5 pounds $1.15; delivered. O. D. Col- 
‘ombs, layers of large it ° a — und pails. W ‘or low ice li on beehives lier, Martin, Tenn. Reference, Martin Bank, 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va bo D rite for 1} price list on 
= ; : : —— ———— oS ~ DUROC- JERSEYS _ and supplies, etc. D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. C. > 

MINORCAS Purebred Duroc service boars, open gilts. Write BUILDING MATERIAL 

White Minorca cockerels, also hatching eggs. J. W. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va - AGENTS WANTED 
Milam Palmetto Ge.. Route 1 Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
arena Al . _ genet Tye oO. 1. c. gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 

8. C, White Minorcas.--30 eggs 0, prepaid; safe . tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- “ " 
delivery. Piedmont Lodge, Lawyers, Va wonio Improved Chester pigs, $18.00 each; pedigreed. ville, Write us fo for prices and samples. Budd-Piper Nurseries. Dept. ~~ ‘Concur Ge. wanted. Concord 
. - > an -_ = = —__—_—_ oofing oO urham, N. a ‘ anne — 

8. ©. White Minorcas.—Breeding stock; eggs, $2.00 
per 15: $9.00, 100; baby chicks: $20.00, 100. W. B. POLAND-CHINAS _ FARM MACHINERY MOK Fg 
Calohan, Rustburg, Va. Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant {tock : - Co., Dept. RB. St. Loui a 

Farm Fairfleld, Va. Complete portable sawmill for sale; almost new. + pt. , St. yuls, 
ORPINGTONS Se ; erg ager Pa J. Dudley Woodard, N. Emporia, Va We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 

South's Best White Orpingtons—Write Elmer Oet- Registered Spotted Poland ¢ ina hogs for sale a Barn equi i ] Derfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car 

: onab ) \ pment, dairy supplies, dairy house an¢ . 

tinger, Wilson, N z Sis eas a prices. Write Brookside Farm, Middletown, creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water 6ys- 1ation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

Purebred Buff Orpi ngton eggs, $1.50 per 15; $8.00 a oa SP ig ; — = tems. S. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. Bankrupt and Rummage Sales.—Make $50.00 daily 
per 100, postpaid, Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. ( on yaw od ay A ge ith registration. papers Universal Farm Light Batteries.—The Universal Sone stats. 7m, nb pe roving. Distributors 

Prize winning Buff Orpington’s eggs, $1.25 for fif- accompanying, $25 each. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C. Battery for all makes of farm light plants. Big al- : ag 
teen, postpaid. E.R. Maxwell, Pink Hill, N. ¢ - — lowance on old batteries. Carolina Willys Light Co., New Wonderful Seller.—Cost 10¢, profit $1.40. Mor 

——— ‘eur — is, baby A Bodterd Ste . Ferme, gen be ‘7 yn Ro Laurinburg, N. C, ceraming autos. Lifetime opportunity. Free samples 

‘ook'’s 8 rain, s ‘u pington cockel rec rd onec oland lina an rst cro D Monogram C 3129,Worcester, Mass. 
chicks, eggs Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccovill Y and shoats, the most profitable feeders, in all sizes. HIDES—FURS—WOOL Ww y $48 ae = ee ~- 

SS eee y = ae ~— e ay a wee urnis aut an expenses 

Buff Orpingtons- Winter layers. Prize winning eock Send for price list. All stock guaranteed. ‘ Furs tanned and made up to order. Remodeling, tateeiian’ eae Soap and Washing Sty 7 n a eaak 
15 exes $2, $5. Albert Gilley, Mountain Park, N. C. _ABERDEEN- -ANGUS yeing and repairing. Fur Tannery, Mineral Company, Dept. A-79, Chippewa Falls, Wise. 
saree type, pi irebred Golden poet Orr ingtons Rene: Bulls for sale or will exchange for | soybeans. Write KODAK FINISHING Double your tire mileage. Make five thousand e 

> per 15 > per ), postpal« Sunny ie Sanford r + ) ee miles or ur old ti Yetails free. Agent anted 

Poultry Farm, Siler City, N wa a. Fre mcs Mel a —<—$—— ~ Films Devel oped.- Six ‘Pictures, 25e. Reid's ‘Studio, American ts te ‘ Dept oR cincinnati, Or 
rig Orpingtons Purebred, heavy layers Fees GUERNSEYS = oe Nort h Little Rock, Ark. _ —— —EE Big profits, steady ircome; our line food products 

$1.50, 15; customer returr ing crates Write Hillside lernsey bulls at reasonable prices. A few females, Kodak Finishing by Mai Aw Films dev loped i free; toilet articles, s aps. No cash or experience neede 

Poultry Yards, Clinchport, Va. Ha ampshire boars, six months old. Gayoso Farms, Prints, 3¢ to 5e Vv. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St 

~~ Fees from winter laying purebred ruff Orpingtons: Horn Lake, Miss mir gham, Ala. Louis, Mo. — — 

15, $1.75; postpaid Guarantee 14 fertile eggs per PATENTS _ ms a ,) ' 2 met 

sitting. J. B. Starr, Green Bay, Va. JERSEYS Agents.—Make a d lar an hour. Bell Mer oe = 
aoe Ed . Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 

Eges from prize winning Black Orpin 1gtons. White Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited jinean) Registered Patent Lawyer 382 McGill Bldg. sils, Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
Rocks “—e se 7 . ~> ner Decks $2.00 herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, . Fairfield, Va. Washington, D . Honorable methods. ’. 701, Amsterdam, N. ¥ 

r 15. John 7 oyd, South oston a. >, , } rv . y - . . ron a 
a “ ; 7 " , tral th n= agi ‘ ape saved oe ag A e Oke Re pak he Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t A ey Bd Bae A f “Ti bi he ti b — 

Single Comb Golden Buff Orpingtons, Cook’s strain la sims i Th ao oe ee ‘ risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 710, GAY 6asi Rg Watcasine’ tines Oo 4 Solve 
direct, from finest matings. Exes: $2.00, 15; $10.00 AE ans tnt Aah tse ee _._—s- model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How ine. Bld - G = R as” Mich. =e olver- 
100, prepaid James L. Burgess Broadway, N. CC. “Wi winy pay you to attend the North Carolina Jer- to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form. ne dg., Grand Rapids ich 

sey Cattle Club Consignment Sale of 55 choice reg- No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- Agents. —Our new household cleaning device washes 

a PLYMOUTH ROCKS ee head cows and heifers, at Raleigh, N. C Thursday, munications strictly confidential. 4 Prompt, careful, and dries windows, sweeps, cleans aning se ice fey 
Rest Partridge Rock eggs in the state, $1.50 per 15 May 6th. Write for catalog. R. Ruffner, State efficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered (Costs less than brooms. Over half profit Write 

M. A. Putnam, Lincolnton, N. ¢ College, Raleigh, N Patent Attorney, 77-F Security Bank Building (di- Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield. Iowa 

—_—_—— —__-__— - —_ rectly across street from Patent Office), Washington, 

Purebred Buff Rock eges, $2.00 sitting fifteen or _ GOATS Dn o Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
$10.00 per hundred Sunnyview Farm, Lexington, a Ra. — Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
N. ¢ M Geom, buck service. Moorhurst Farm, Irving- SCHOOLS “AND COLLEGES more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 

. 4 salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Blue ribbon Buff Rocks. Cockerels $2 50; hens - — ee . r 
‘ Pte ate . . ll Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, awe <—e : <0) “ora : 
icles pelcellneasen ss — on “credit. Positions guaranteed. Edward College, 9cA€¢Ni8,, "ute for free samples. Sell Madison “Ret. 

= : : - * rn a a? ) z. s f ] ‘ 2 ( 

“< ‘mpson’s Barred Plymouth Rock esse: 15 eggs SS SE OO. are NS We aun Pom, a. wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 

pa rh nner ne Barrec BE decane Carefully pack- cam ae weekly and bonus. Madison Shirts, 560 

Z ’ 3 roac = 

ed Flint Hill Farm Staley, N. ¢ —— " ——_ anaes 

—. - —_—_—_—_—__—_—_———— Fou < v s: establ 42 
Purebred Barred Rocks, Park's strain Hatching 9 ms, +4 0 ho ar with us: estab! heck 

eggs: $1.50, 15; $8.00 per 100 85° fertility, guar- guarantee assures big repeat business. Credit giver 

anteed. Write _Walter La ae Micro, N a. a Auto furnished hustlers. Write quick Amole Com- 

Beautif ful large White Rock Prize winners annu- pany, Dept. 50, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 

ally i layers. Eges $1 25 per 15, delivered a — a reper: a - 
Inquiries welcomed Mrs J R Harre! u Eure, Nu A oa MR gong A og 4 k. Mg Nand 

Exhibition Barred Plymouth Rocks B th light and ing like new, brassy, worn-off auto parts, reflectors 
dark strains; direct from Holterman Eees for sale tableware, stoves. etc. Outfits -furnished Detatlls 
from first prize pens A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. free. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana 

White Rocks.—Bred-to-lay; 15 eggs $1.50; 30, $2.50 Free Dinner Sets, Tea Sets, Beds, Chairs, Tables 
50, $4.00; postpaid Special prices on large lots Lamps, Linens, Rugs and hundreds of other eful 
Satisfac ston guaranteed L. & Williams, Stokes- articles for introducing our fine Toilet Soaps in r 
dale, N . vicinity. No money needed. Send today for free out 

= : nw oe fit and catalog. Lee Manufacturing Company, Dept 

or Sale ishel strain lite 709, Chicago, Tl] 

eredited and blood tested high ¢ Gamesiapeen — _ 7 

prize winners Chicks, $18 per 100 Agents, write for specia]) offer $60 a week d 

$2 er 15, Rest's, P ultry Farm latest model Ford auto Your pay da ‘ e 
ad . Extra bonus besides. Introduce finest 1} eed 
Thompson's purebred) Dark Barred Rocks.—Eges hosiery. Our silks can’t be beat. No ex] ed 

from pen $2 ange $1.50; customer returning crates ed. Samples furnished. We give you extré k 

Quality guaranteed Write Hillside Poultry Yard hose for your own use absolutely free Write ay 

Clin hport, Va Jennings Hosiery Co Dept. 1837, Dayton, OF ee 
Kw uli ‘ Rock Chicks n breeders culles No dull times selling food People must eat Fed 

od ‘ te diarr by the eral distributors make big money, $3,000 year 
Dp st fre Har uy No capital or experience needed; guaranteed 
», Harrisonburg ales: unsold goods may be returned We fu h 
you with license yur $20.00 starting order set 1 
eaten Sites = trust ‘ree samples t customers Repeat rs 
1 . et sure Exclusive ples ry Ask now Federal Pure 
iced i t od Ce F2311 Archer, Chicago a 
15 few xe s fror hese t $11.80 dai adv ance send for sworn proc f) . 

on sale June Ist Rockwood Farm, Rt. 7, Box 1 t r i Hosiery 57 styles, 40 

Riehmond, Va r . hs No capital or expe e 

ita take orders. We delive 1 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 5 leliver suit. yourself) ( t 

Purebred i “Rh e Island Red eggs, fifteen for $1.50 Pay you mon thly bonus besides. §& 

C. H. Brock, Rt. 1 a t 8. ¢ mer line now re urnish samples. Spare ne 
pS Sn wun —a wil 1 eo omp , "9 ()¢ in- 
Reds.—-Twenty-first. year t ever Feas half will o Pg chee Textile Company, Card 2009, C 

Drice Mrs. J. ¢ Deaton, Salisbury N. C — 

Single Comb Rhode Island) Reds.—Rred from a 
Berens 2 oo ee PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Elon College, N. C 

Single Comb Reds Winners in the larger shows 
Eggs, $2 to $5 sitting; baby chicks, 20c up. Mating 
lst. Rhem & Ellington, Garysburg, N - . = DUROC-JERSEYS 

- a - RALEIGH’S FARMER GLORY 165429 

Eges, Raby Chicks.—Heavy laying, show strain ! 
Leading all Reds Southe astern Ege Laying Contest e 
ee ees eee ee ee THURSDAY, MAY 6th, Raleigh, N. C 

Leo's pedigreed S. C. Reds Heavy laying show eig. . e Gs! 
birds. Foundation stock direct from Tompkins’ best. ’ ’ ’ PI ! PIGS! 

“ . > - ° ’ - ~ ° P . ’ = 
a oP en a SS Raleigh’s Farmer Glory is one of the richest bred “Raleigh” bulls We have the best lot of Spring pigs ever 

- i f Tic: is + are; P . ¢ . * farrowed on our tarms. e older of these } 

Twenty purebred S.C. Red cockerels, three each in Ame ric a—and his get are all that one would expect of an outstand | al be weakéd, Geasineted. ond vende %0 
fifty, hens and bullets, $2 and $2.50 each. Kegs for ing “bred in the purple” sire. He will be sold to the highest ] bs of by April 20th. We offer 100 top ureed. | 
Pace, Cloverdale, Va bidder. DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY to head your herd with pH Be ype = ite eetettty 
Bo gun Gh wo gh ng BB RR one of the GREATEST JERSEY BULLS in AMERICA. mated pair. Remember, there is only one 
by the state Order now. Catalog and price list | hundred to go at these prices, and our | 
free Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., Box 2319, Har- OTHER FEA I l JRE AT TRAC TIONS: Fall pigs fell short of demand by two hun- | 
risonburg, Va h dd h tte I | dred head. First come, first served. 

WYANDOTTES 1.—6 daughters and 3 granddaughters of Raleigh’s Farmer Glory. i Wiens ane tile ew | 
“Purest White Wryandottes.—Hundred esse, $7.00, 2.—1 daughter and 6 granddaughters of the GOLD MEDAL » JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCullers, N.C. » 
pees: cockerels $3, $5. Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, bull—Oakwood D’s Fox. 
*.? 
DUCKS—GEESE 3.—4 granddaughters of Xenia’s Sultan. PUREBRED POULTRY 

Large Gray African Goose eggs: five, $2. Mrs. Edith 4—1 SILVER MEDAL cow. 

H. Ricketts, Rockville, . 

- — PEA FOWL 5.—1 granddaughter of Xenia’s Sultan out of a daughter of RiS tenons PULL LLET 
ge 





John W. 
Mrs. 


TURKEYS 
Giant Bronze turkey eggs, from 52 pound stock, 
$7.00 per 12. Mrs. W. ET Hall, A River, Va 
Bourbon Turkeys.—12 years’ successful raising. Bie 
urebred two year hens mated fine Kentucky toms. 
: .00, 12, prepaid. Guaranteed safe as 
and fertility. Rearing instructions each order. Fair- 
view Farm, Cc. 


Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
Marie Taylor, Monetta, 


Peafow!s wanted. 
Peafowls Wanted. 
8. C. 

















Sybil’s Gamboge. 








Make Your Plans NOW to Attend this 
BIG JERSEY EVENT! 


FOR CATALOG, WRITE 


R. H. RUFFNER, Sec’y., State College, Raleigh, N. C. 





Mp, Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, 
|. Egg contest winners | for year: 

after ir you see them. Comp’ satisfaction gua: ‘Sine BEND 
Write today for cpesishaaie eo and vic tree ir ‘eta! 
GEO. G- FERRIS, 930 Umon. 


LAY ferrsstrainwnite LEGHORNS 

FerrisStrain White 

WOND best bloodlines. Winners in leading ig aed 

Great layers, trapnested, flocks mated with males from 

300 egg hens. If interested in ag ®t the above 
‘or cal 


talog of reasonable 
Parte” Ban. Buena Viste, KY. 





















~~ 





oo. * n74 
April ify 1926 


Has Winter as Well as Sum- 


mer Garden 








a ei 
summe ie [ had bo 
f il wint rar 
i ! i 1e¢ \ re hort 
i ee ays fai The soll is a 
ly vt la In this gard { noy 
i LTOM mons cabbag 
yea ipe 1ustard and be 
2a let > i | \ ric ) 
yarn which les to the morning 
rays ot the evening sun cannot hit 
Ir it I row have hotbeds covered 
with glass. In these I have celery, let- 
tuce, cabbage, tomatoes, and pepper 
niants. Just as soon as the weather per- 





I shall not only be ready to sow 

yut I shall have these plants read: 
insplant into rows 

In and around this garden, I also have 

wm asparagus bed, shrubs, berry plants 

grapevines, etc., all of which are useful 


as well as pretty We have sufficient 
vegetables for our family of six and 
joy giving some of our surplus to the 
neighbors MRS. T. C. SHERRILI 


g 
Catawba County, N. C 
Editors Note—There is muc! + yo 
gained by having a separate garder fo 
cr and surmmer vegetables) The same 
ica ve gained by having the winter 
vegetahies rn one end of the garden one 
year ard another the next. When 4 
marate garde is kept for winter and 
g3ummer yewetables we run into the dan 
sg o otating our garden crops as 
a sould 
T 


Three Favontes: Disk Har- 
‘Ow, Weeder, and Cultivator 


| eee disk harrow, the weeder, and the 
d tit stand out in my 


g cultrvator 


~ 


ai ra ee rr le y rts. 
! bevoend al! other tarm impleme 
1 achine 
, . 
1 ? ’ 5 the st ow vay it 








' PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


RIVERSIDE 


anes 








“om bes yurebred Soren range. blood 


xf corre 








Kpert ate Ghaeacto and 






tite d No other ‘ume ‘No jug- 
ging of different grades when 
Z orders 7 le breeds 
Thine gz strains 
White Va rite for 
26 yuan 
f @tor lliustra 





RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM 
Route (1-B, Knoxville, Tenn 
ter ra Internationa 
Ch “Aaa ‘iation and 
ecredited Hatchery 





Asgortatior 









8 oldest and largest producer Standard bred 
»l tested State certified 40 thousand weekly at 
I the ordinary kind. Ship Mon 

‘ i 


_NORMAN’S QUALITY CHICKS | 


ya, Wed. and Fr Per 25 
Ww. & eg. & Anc.....$4.350 
Rocks. Reds, Buf Orp. 4.75 680 3 | 
White Wyandottes 5.50 5 { 
Heavy Mixed Breeds 4.25 35! 
Mixed and Leftovers 3.50 . 
Order no v ~ bo aod April. Yor end 20% 

th order aud ba ce before shipmet f cat- 
4 Med and folder «or “Chi a Feeding var 2 t 





ders to os @ aver do bie those this 
y and service c you a 
' Box 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Baby Chic Association.) 


Cc a ‘NORMAN, 


~nber Loteruationa 


Our Modern Ohio Accredited BABY 
CHICKS. They Cost No More. 


Breeders selected and banded by inspectors 
trained and authorized by Pou!try Depart 
ment of Ohio State University. Yon know 
what you are getting. Get our free catalog 
list before buying. Bank reference 
velve popular varieties Postage prepaid 
100% live arrival guaranteed 

Modern Hatchery, Box 59, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


CHICKS FOR BREEDERS 


r palance of April and May delivery at right 
tr Rarred Roeks, White Rocks, BR. I. Reds. 





: a Price 















I ct ns, White Wyandottes, White Leg- 

all from closely culled, healthy, free range 

< bred for high egg production Also good 
rice or heary breeds, assorted, for Broilers 
Full live delivery Get catalogue and prices and 


wN” McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY 
McGaheysville, Virginia 


GR Husky Chicks That Repre. | 
sent Themselves } 

po.) 30 100 

©. White and Brow: Laghorne he 50 $6. Ts "3 00 
S. (. Barred Plymouth Rocks 7.25 14.00 | 
Aatorced Chicks for retin. 
100% Itve arrival guaranteed We pa 
roular low price on 

pp de! concer POULTRY FAR 

Amig & Son RICHFIELD, PA. 


ng CHICKS! 20,000 Weekly. Postpaid. 

aot a Buff and Brown Leg- 

Sion, je ed Rocks, Bl. Minorcas, An- 

conas. $14. White and Rock: 2 
White Wyan., 

ed $10. Heavy mixed $ 

SoLoEn mute PATER ESy, Box { 


%, 
ices, €248% 84s 












































growing any crop, no matter 
hat it is, I find the disk harrow to be 
nvaluable aid in preparing the seed- 
bed. I know of no implement that could 
nywhere near fill its place. 1 use it both 
vefore and aiter plowing and find it does 
cases. One of 
very important uses to me is_ the 
reparation of grain stubble for seeding 
Many farmers stop to 
low this land, but I tind that good cut 
harrow is equally as 
saves me quite a 
busiest season and is 
many jobs it 


exceptional work in botl 


Navy Crops 


ting with a disk 
200d or better. This 
it of time in the 
only one example of the 
can do at a great saving. 

The weeder has a much more specific 
definite use than either the disk har- 
but in spite of 
most help- 
In my estimation no 
the weeder in the 
frst and most cultivation of 
yeung crops except in rare cases where 
ction harrow might be better. When 
destructive to 
In many cases 
cultivations 


row or riding cultivator, 
this I consider it one of my 
ful implements 
mplement surpasses 


tin portant 


the se 
run properly, it is very 
young grass and weeds. 
two and sometimes three 
may be made with 

In the riding cultivator T find an im 
plement that is not only labor-saving 
but when properly operated 1 find it will 
de much better work than any of the 
wdinary one-horse implements. Aside 
from these two great advantages, it gives 
the operator a ride, which [ think is an 
other great advantage in itself. I have 
used one for several vears and every year 
I like it better and better. I use it not 
cultivating but also in running 
off and bedding up rows 


mnly for 


W. B. G. 
NG. 


Pamlico County, 


Has Grown a Surplus for 


20 Years 


ilways been successful in rais 


| {AVI 
ing enough teed In the fall I sow 


oats, vetch and wheat. ! find that it pays 
to fertilize well. In the spring [ put out 
nitrate of soda on my grain and_ that 


makes better heads and straw which ts a 
pleasure to harvest, and I have the straw 
ior roughage 

plant corn early in spring 
and continue planting through June. | 
also plant a patch of Early Amber sor- 
ghum for feed and keep planting until 
too late to ripen before frost. If I have 
more sorghum than I can use green, I 
cut it down, leaving it lying on the 
ground for a few days until the cut ends 
seal over. Then the juice remains in 
the stalks all winter. It is a good feed 
for cows and mules. 


I begin to 


I sow millet for my stock, too. After 
oats and wheat are gathered I sow the 
best or most suitable land in peas alone 
or in corn and peas mixed with cane. 

T prepare my land well for everything 
[ plant The crops grow faster than 
when planted in clods. I cut part of my 
6rn for shredding. It makes a lot of 
good feed. I can save a lot of corn by 
feeding the above named feedstuffs when 
my mules are not at work and it keeps 
them in first class shape too. 

[ thresh a many for my 
chickens and save the sorghum seed from 
the patch T plant for molasses 


good oats 


I have been farming for 20 years and 
have never bought a dollar's worth of 
feed with the exception of 2'4 bushels 
of corn. T have sold some kind of feed 
every vear since I began farming and had 
more than I needed left 
ERNEST 
se 


RISER. 
Saluda County, 


Editor’s Note—It is encouraging to find 
farmers throughout the drouth-stricken 
area who produce their own feed and have 
enough to carry over a surplus into the 
next year or a surplus to sell. The let 
ters of experiences in growing feed give 
so many methods and plans for doing 
this as to prove that there is no excuse 
for any of us not growing at home all 
the feed we need 


ss F&F SR 
FS {GER marks on painted woodwork 


will come off if rubbed with cloth 
dipped in kerosene. 





























LAYING qualities 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks from parent stock of SIZE, TYPE and 
Winners and winter layers with records unsurpassed 
healthy and 


Every chick purebred, 
$4 tor 25; $8 for WO; $15 for 
anteed. 


Thousands of chicks ready for 
ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 





vigorous. Special Reduced Prices: 
100; $140 for 1,000. 100% live delivery guar 
shipment every week. Order now 


BOX 10, ENSLEY, ALA 








STATE Arata 


All stock blood-tested for White 


THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, 





HICKS mene ec 


Diarrhea and accredited for type, vigor and egg 
production by the state of North Carolina. 
WHITE LEGHORNS, BARRED ROCKS, RHODE ISLAND REDS, WHITE AND 
SILVER WYANDOTTES AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





Special Prices on May and June Hatched Hi-Grade Chicks 


May and June are MotherNature’s months for hatching and rearing chicks. Order 
| your chicks direct from this add or write for free booklet 
Per 100 Per 100 
| . C. White Leghorns saeibe . $10.00 White Wyandottes ........ 7 $14.00 
LL arred Rocks and Reds .............. 12.08 SE Gr EE ence cecasccnsences . 10.00 
| For less than 100, add lc per chick | 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


Troutville, Virginia. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
Jereey Black Giante ......cccccccecce 








WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, 


BABY CHICKS 


From our matings with 200-egg records at the laying contests and winners at all 
leading shows 


Single Comb White Leghorns ............- 


Send for big free catalogue, 





25 50 100 500 1,000 
+0 oe $ 8.25 $16.00 $77.50 $150.00 
=~ 5.50 10.25 2.00 97.50 aeaane 

8.00 15.50 30.00 145.00 gna eee 

tells how to raise chicks 

BOX P, GADSDEN, ALA. 









EXTRA SELECTED PUREBRED CHICKS. ORDER FROM gts AD OR 
FOR BIG CATALOG 100°. 





WRITE 





_LIVE DELIVE 
0 


Prices at 5 ty 500 1,000 
White rome and Buff Leghorns ui >> $7.50 $13.00 $62.50 $120. 
S futtied Aucouas 4.50 8.00 14.00 67 50 130 OF 
a, White Rocks, S. ©. and RK. ¢ I Reds 4.50 8.2 15.00 72.50 140.04 
S c€ and R ¢. Black Minorcas 4.50 8.2 15.00 72.50 140 0 
Silver and White Wyandottes, Buff and Wh. Orpingtons 5.00 9.25 17.00 82 50 160.0 
Black fie yshans, White Minorcas 5.00 9.3 18.00 87 5e oy i” 
Assorted chicks 2 100. We offer trapnested stock, also show winners. Write for ornaak 
J. W. OSSEGE HATCHER S. MAIN STREET, OTTAWA, oni 





| arom Leagers 7 
eeoda bene “wi CORI 
Minorcas, Wh Wrandattes, 
Wh. 4 Baff Siiver far 6.00 9 
lack Langshans, Silver ‘laced Wrandottes 5. 5) 10.60 
ersey Black Giants 50 14.60 


2 0) 1, 


‘Assorted Chicks (Heavy breeds) > > $80 "$60 T2:00 57.00 110.00 
Chicks (Light b - + 8200 6.50 10.00 47.60 90.00 


GET YOUR BABY CHICKS HERE 


ices o: 
Anconas Bt as ? Hoo a3. 00 $60" bo sito. 00 
. Reds 00 72.50 140.00 


50 13.08 85.00 160.00 






Chicks purebred, selected 
judge. Send $1.00, reat € y 
Prices as shown plus postege. Yow 

Day postmar 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 West 4th Street, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


ex part. 
ae 





SPECIAL te ctice auvers 


Brooders Gi ven Away! 


hare with Mil in th ver 
Jubilee Anniversary of ‘Amealen's 
pioneer baby o a ng A erie 











CHICKS 


500 1,900 
White Leghorns 
Brown Leghorns . 
Barred Rocks p 1 
Rhode Island Reds 150 8.00 1 
Stiver L’'d W dottes 5.00 9.00 1 
Assorted chic . 3.00 5.50 1 
White Leghorns, Spec ial Matings.... 
Barred Rocks, Special Matinge .18¢ 

100% live delivery guaranteed Write for circular or 


order from ad 
The Richfield Hatchery. 166, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 











Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns........ $12.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns........ 12.00 
oe aaa 14.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds..... 14.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix........ 10.00 


Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 100% Prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed 
Address: J. N. NACE, Richfield, Pa. Box 61 





BABY CHICKS — HATCHING EGGS 





Reds l6c; Rocks 18; White Leghorns l4c; 
Anconas l6c; Mixed 13c 
Order at once and secure early delivery 
Brooders $4.75 up. 


Little Cedars Farm, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BABY CHICKS 


Highest quality in Reds. Rocks. White and Brown 
Leghorns. Bred correctly and hatched right. Don’t 
place your order until you send for our free circular. 


Quality Hatchery, Box 652, Lynchburg, Va. 








TANDAD 066 FARM RS 








BABY CHICKS 


Saete purebred day old baby chicks from our select ey 
flocks are the most proatente tor you We spectaliz 


in Ferris-Wyckoff strain 8S White Leghorns 
25 for $4.50 — 50 for $8.00 — 100 fer $15.09 
bostpaid 


Write us for prices on S_ ¢ Rhode Island Reds fron, 
flucks headed by the famous Blank’s strain and Barre | 
Plymouth Rocks 
100% live delivery guaranteed 
HALIFAX HATCHERY, South Boston Vs 
“Not the cheapest but the best’ 








HOWARD FARM CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES MAY AND JUNE 
Tanecred White Leghorns from North Carolina Ac 
credited Blood Tested Stock. Our pe mn Alabama 
Laying Contest averaged over 200 eggs eacl Per 
there now shows we have real layer Ten bls 
hatches of quality chicks at bargain price Write 
for new low prices and copy of caring for chicks. 
Have some chicks unsold tor April 27th 
DU 


HOWARD FARM, NN, N. C. 


—, 
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CHICKS THAT GROW— 
FROM HENS THAT LAY 


100% Live Delivery te Your Door 


At) 100 soo 1,900 
White Leghorns $3. 30 @. Po $12. 00 $57.50 $110.00 
Brown Leghorns “ 12.00 57.50 1t10.€0 
Barred Rocks s00 5:50 14.00 67.50 130.(0 


Rhode island. Reds. 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.50 14010 
sst. or Mixed Chicks 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.0 
Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penna. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Vigorous, strong hatched baby chicks, from qualiy 
high egg producing stock; prepaid by parcel pos 
full count; 100% live delivery guaranteed, at reduced 
prices; prompt shipment Free, handsome tl!lustrated 
catalog. One of the South's pioneer and largest pro 
ducer of White Leghorn Chicks. Thousands of satis 
fled customers 


NO AMATEUR—FIFTEENTH SEASON 
CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 
Chicks «, 
52.000 Standard Bred Greeders. 14 varieties ~- 
ing strains. State accredited. [Incubate 25,000 a. da 


Catalog Free. Pre-war Prices. Free live delivery 
MISSOUR! POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo. 


Chix Prices —— 


All kinds. Guaranteed. Quick service. 











, Box 732, dope. 
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No car in its class has such power! 


opinion, car-performance should be measured— 


With 40 full-brake horsepower sent in a straight 
we lose. You win. This car is offered on the flat 


line from the motor through to the rear axle- 


shaft, this engine delivers more power and speed 
and pulling-ability than has ever before been 
known in its size or price-class, 


But, forget everything its scores of thousands of 
owners say about it. Test it your- 


pledge that it will out-run, out-pull, out-accelerate 
any other car you care to test against it. 


With bigger, wider doors,moreinsideroom,longer, 
higher windows, rich Baker Velour upholstery, 
a longer wheelbase and such qual- 


self—set your own conditions. You The New ity equipment as Gabriel Snubbers 
choose the road, ¥.su pick the hill. WILLYS FINANCE on the front at no extra cost, one- 
You fix the traffic point. You name PLAN piece windshield, Sun-visor, wind- 


the ruts, the turns, the mud, the 
sand ... 


If this big, extra-powerful, gravity- 
balanced Overland Six does not 

“come clean” on every count—if it 
fails to register 100 %-plus at every 
point from which, in your own 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


OVERLAND SI 


offers a smaller down pay- 
ment, smaller monthly 
payments; and the lowest 
credit-cost in the industry. 


We reserve the right to change prices 
and specifications without notice 


shield wiper, Fisk full-size balloon 
tires, and long genuine Chrome 
Vanadium springs especially built 
for balloon tire equipment, this 
car is a phenomenal buy. At $935, 
it is the world’s biggest dollars- 
worth in middle-weight Sixes. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








